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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


WHILE this little treatise was under the consider- 
ation of the Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society the long and useful life of its author came 
to aclose. It has, consequently, not enjoyed the 
benefit of her final and careful revision. But the 
chapters had previously been printed in a local 
magazine, and would, in all probability, have been 
very little altered, if at all. They aim at showing 
that the tenets and practices of the Roman 
Catholic Church are both unscriptural and unrea- 
sonable, and that the High Church sacramentarian 
tendencies, so common in these days, fall under a 
like condemnation. The clearness and force of 


Miss Whately’s style are well known, and her 
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argument, clear and well sustained, will be found 
useful to put into the hands of any, either young 
or old, who are in danger of being attracted from 
the simplicity of the gospel to the errors of 


Ritualism and Romanism. 
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CHAPTER L 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ROMANISTS 
AND PROTESTANTS? 


IN our days a good many would be puzzled 
to answer that question. One may even hear 
the remark made, ‘Really, I don’t see the 
difference between Roman Catholics and our- 
selves. And whereas, thirty or forty years 
ago, the very name of Romanist awakened 
generally a kind of horror, often, it must be 
owned, shown in a foolish and sometimes un- 
Christian way of railing at all who belonged 
to the Church of Rome, in the present day 
there is a reaction, and the general feeling is 


to condone or excuse everything connected with 
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that Church. Many profess great respect for 
it and admiration for the ‘beautiful religion’ of 
Romanists, even without any intention of 
joining their Church. 

Have those who speak in this way ever con- 
sidered that they are trifling with a most serious 
question, which involves what they are called on 
to do or not to do, and for which they must 
answer to God? If some pretender to the throne 
were to come forward, declaring himself to be 
the lawful sovereign, and calling on all in the 
kingdom to obey him as such, every individual 
would be called on to decide whether he was 
our true ruler or a usurper. If he were the law- 
ful king, we should be bound to give him our 
allegiance; if not, it would be treason to treat 
him even as a friend, and absurd to say we 
respected and admired him, but did not follow 
him. If he were not what he professed to be, 
he must be a false claimant and a usurper, and 
as such must be utterly rejected. 

How much more so when the question is, 
whether a certain Church is Christ’s sole repre- 
sentative on earth! For the Church of Rome 
shuts us up to one of those two conclusions. 
She declares that universal dominion has been 
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given her, and that a@// professing Christians are 
her subjects—disobedient ones if they do not 
follow her; but hers by right in every sense. 
Now, if she is the true Church, it is not enough 
to call her rites ‘beautiful’ and ‘touching, and 
to speak with respect of her system—we are 
doing wrong if we do not join her at once. If, 
on the contrary, her claims are false, her system 
is nothing but a vast imposture, and no follower 
of a God of truth should dare to praise her. 
This does not mean we are to condemn or 
speak harshly of all her members, which is quite 
another thing; very many are far better than 
their system, many are in her and not really of 
her; and at all events it is not our business 
to judge our fellow-men.. Our question now is 
whether the system of the Church of Rome is 
as she claims, the one handed down by Christ 
and His apostles for us to follow, or not? This 
may truly be called ‘a burning question,’ and 
especially in our days. It is not a matter of 
mere taste or feeling, it concerns our life and 
practice, and we are bound to find an answer to it. 
How can we do this? By searching the Word 
of God, which He has given us for our instruction. 
If we believe in revealed Christianity at all, we 
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must believe that His Word is His voice to us, 
telling us what He would have us do. It is our 
business, then, all of us—young and old, learned 
or unlearned—to search His Word with earnest 
prayer for help, and see if He has intended us to 
follow this Church, which claims to be His 
representative on earth, or no. 

Some will tell us our first duty is to find out 
what is Catholic truth in all ages. But what is 
the right meaning of that word ‘Catholic, which 
is often used in our creeds and Prayer-book by 
those who do not understand its meaning? It 
is applied by Romanists to their Church only, 
and by many others, to describe something which 
is common to the Romish Church and certain 
other Churches, but not to all professing Chris- 
tians. 

This is clearly deviating from the original 
meaning of the word. The word ‘Catholic’ is 
literally ‘universal, and therefore the right 
meaning of ‘Catholic truth’ would be truth in 
which all true Christians agree to believe. In 
the Church of England prayers, the ‘Catholic 
Church’ is defined as ‘all who profess and call 
themselves Christians’; and the ‘mystical body’ 
of Christ—practically the same thing, only im- 
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plying reality of faith more distinctly—is called 
‘the blessed company of all faithful people.’ 
Every believer in Christ and His great salvation, 
who has ‘come to Him’ truly, no matter to 
what outward communion he belongs, must be a 
member of the ‘Catholic Church’ in its real and 
true sense. ‘The Holy Catholic Church,’ then, 
is the same as ‘the Communion of Saints, the 
expression which follows it in the Creed, and 
should explain it. But the word ‘Catholic’ has 
come to be so mistaken and misused that we 
scarcely now venture to employ it in its original 
sense without a word of explanation to show 
what we mean. 

Our object, then, must be to find out what is 
really the old, true faith which Christ and His 
apostles taught; and which is right, the Romish 
Church, or those who ‘protest’ against it in the 
name of the very gospel that Church professes to 
follow. 

But some say, ‘We have no right to protest 
against any thing which another man believes.’ 
Have we not? Did not Elijah protest against 
the prophets of Baal? Did not the Apostle 
Paul protest against the Galatian belief that they 
could not be saved except they followed the law 
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of Moses? We need not protest in a harsh and 
bitter manner, but we are bound, if a thing 
seems to us wrong, not to condone it. Let us 
now consider what it is we are called on, either 


to consent to or to protest against. 


CHAPTER. 1f. 
THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. 


IT is a common belief, even among those who 
do not belong to the Church of Rome, that hers 
is the ‘old faith, and that of the Reformed 
Churches the ‘new one.’ Even those who allow 
the Reformation brought a change for the better, 
are often inclined to take this for granted. But 
this is a complete mistake, as we shall see if we 
consult our Bible. The ‘old faith’ is the pure and 
simple one taught in the New Testament. And 
one thing any observer should take note of is 
that the Reformed Churches all agree in encourag- 
ing the study of the Scriptures. The Romish 
Church is the only religious system which dis- 
tinctly discourages the reading of the very book 
on which she professes to have founded her own 
teaching.! 


1 The same may be said in some degree of the Eastern and 
Greek Churches; but though they do not encourage Scripture 
15 
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In the early days of Christianity, copies of the 
Scriptures—in spite of all the difficulties in an age 
when printing was unknown, and writing materials 
scarce and dear—were diligently and constantly 
made. It is well known that almost the whole 
New Testament can be reproduced from the 
writings of the early Fathers, so fully and con- 
stantly do they quote it. The translation now 
called the Vulgate, proves how desirous the first 
Christian teachers were to put the Bible into the 
hands of the common people. It was translated 
from the original languages into Latin, because 
Latin was the vulgar tongue in a large part of the 
Roman Empire, that the people might all read 
and understand for themselves. Later, when 
languages changed, and Latin became only the 
tongue of the learned, the Church kept the Bible 
in Latin, that the people might not read it. 
Which, in this case, was the old faith and practice, 
and which the new? 

There have never been wanting individuals and 
even bodies of men, like the Waldenses, Albi- 


reading, none of them so systematically and universally forbid 
it as Rome does (though in many cases they have even done this). 
‘It is not quite certain what all these different bodies of men 
held; it is possible there may have been some among the 
Albigenses who taught extravagant and wild tenets. But as to the 
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genses, the early Bohemian Church, and others, 
who endeavoured to lead men to the study of the 
Scriptures, and made them their rule of faith. 

The answer given to their arguments was gene- 
r rally imprisonment or death. At last various 
circumstances contributed to bring about the 
widespread movement we call the Reformation. 
But the movement was not to bring in new 
doctrines, but to go back to the Scriptures for the 
old ones. Of course, being fallible human beings, 
none of the Reformed teachers were free from 
faults and errors; but if we compare their 
teaching and then that of the Romish Church 
with the New ‘Testament, we shall find that 
the most imperfectly taught community of 
Evangelical Protestants is nearer to the Scrip- 
ture standard — and, therefore, to the old 
faith—than any who belong to the unreformed 
Churches. 

The next point, then, for us to consider is, 
what are the main differences in doctrine be- 
tween the Church of Rome (and the same may 
be said, more or less, of all the unreformed 


Waldenses there can be no possible doubt, for their ‘ Noble 
Lesson,’ a confession of faith of great antiquity, and written in their 
own dialect, still survives, and the doctrine is as simple and pure 
as any of our Evangelical confessions. 
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Churches) and those who hold the faith of the 
Reformers, and to submit both to the Scripture 
standard. 

We begin by that which is, in fact, the real 
foundation of the system of the Church of Rome 
—namely, the doctrine that there is one visible 
Church on earth, which is the only representative 
of the true Church of Christ, to whom all believers 
in Christianity are not only bound to belong, 
but do actually belong (as they are rebellious 
subjects if they refuse obedience), and who 
is our one infallible guide and teacher on 
earth; who has authority to explain the Scrip- 
ture and decide on all matters of doctrine, 
and out of whose pale there can be no salva- 
tion, as the blessings of pardon and saving 
grace can be only enjoyed through her rites 
and ordinances. 

To ascertain if this is true or no, we must find 
out first what is the New Testament meaning 
of the word ‘church.’ We shall find the word so 
translated (literally, ‘assembly’ or ‘community ’) 
used in three different senses: first, to mean 
‘the blessed company of all faithful people’— 
(as the Church of England Communion Service 
expresses it)—all true-hearted believers in God’s 
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way of salvation through Christ in all ages. It is 
in this sense we find it used in Eph. i. 22, 23, 
eet Cok A is. ete, = where itis called 
‘Christ’s Body, and He the Head.’ But in this 
sense the Church can never be ‘visible’ to men; 
for, in the first place, men cannot read the heart 
and know certainly who have the true faith ; and, 
secondly, there can never, as far as we can see, 
have been a time when all believers were alive 
together on earth. 

The second sense of the word ‘church’ is when 
applied to the whole body of professing Christians 
alive upon earth at any one time, asin I Cor. x. 32 
the apostle bids them give no offence to ‘the 
Church of God.’ 

The third and most usual sense in the 
Epistles, and also in the Book of Revelation, 
is where the word is used for a body or con- 
gregation of professing Christians in any one 
place, or even house, as when salutations are 
sent to the Churches of Ephesus, Philippi, 
etc., or to the ‘church in the house’ of some 
believer. 

The seven Churches addressed in the Apoca- 
lypse were evidently quite independent com- 
munities, united in the common bond of Christian 
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faith and love. And in the early days of 
Christianity the leader or bishop of one Church 
would address another in terms of affection- 
ate salutations, and send them words of good 
counsel and encouragement, without attempting 
to urge them all to join one community or to 
have the same government or manner of con- 
ducting worship. But it is clear that none 
of these three New Testament senses can be 
taken to support the idea of one universal 
supreme Church. 

In the course of three or four centuries after 
Christ, when strange and heretical doctrines began 
to prevail, those who retained the orthodox faith 
drew close together and took the title of Catholic 
or universal—to denote that they held the truths 
once universally adhered to. By degrees, the 
separate Churches became amalgamated into one, 
whose centre was in Rome, and whose bishop 
became more and more regarded as supreme head 
over the bishops or officers of other Churches ; 
and at last this grew into the position now held by 
the Bishop of Rome, who is regarded as the 
successor of the Apostle Peter. But to support 
this contention two points have to be proved, 
for neither of which any evidence that will 
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bear thorough testing is forthcoming, — first, 
that Peter was appointed by our Lord supreme 
head of the Christian Church upon the earth; 
and, secondly, that the Bishops of Rome are 
his successors. 


CHAPTER Tih 


CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME TO 
SUPREMACY. 


WE are now to consider the claims of the Church 
of Rome to hold supreme power under a head 
who declares himself the successor of the Apostle 
Peter. The advocates of these claims bring for- 
ward one passage of Scripture in especial to 
support their view. It is Matt. xvi. 18, ‘Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build My 
church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it’ From this they argue, first, that the 
Apostle Peter was actually and truly the founda- 
tion stone on which the Church was laid, and 
therefore its supreme governor ; and, secondly, his 
successors were the Bishops of Rome, who held 
the same office that he did, to whom his powers 
have been handed down, and who stand, each in 
turn, as Christ’s vicegerent and head of the Church 


universal. 
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Now, even if the first of these two assertions 
could be proved, we should be no nearer to prov- 
ing the second. Even could it be proved that St. 
Peter was actually the supreme head of the Church 
while he lived, it would not follow that his head- 
ship was handed down to any successor, still less 
that this successor was the Bishop of Rome. But 
there is not even the smallest evidence, either in 
the New Testament or in the accounts of the early 
Church historians, that Peter ever was in Rome. 
It cannot be absolutely and distinctly proved that 
he was not; but all the evidence we have goes 
against the supposition, and that he founded a 
Church in Rome there is not the smallest ground 
for supposing. If he had been there during Paul’s 
life, it is inconceivable that Paul should have made 
no allusion, in his Epistles written from Rome, to his 
brother apostle. And St. Peter’s own Epistles are 
addressed apparently from Babylon, and directed 
to the dispersed Christians in certain parts of 
Western Asia.1 


But again, the verse quoted from the Gospel of 


1It is fair to add that there are eminent authorities who still 
adhere to the old tradition that Peter spent the close of his life at 
Rome. But even if this were granted, it would not affect the point 
at issue; for it would not prove either that he was Bishop of Rome, 
or that he handed down his power to any successor, 
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St. Matthew does not prove that Peter was head 
of the Church. Some able expositors think that 
by the words ‘this rock’ our Lord meant the con- 
fession of faith Peter had just made (see verse 16 
of the same chapter). Others think that it simply 
showed that Peter took the lead, as we know he 
did, in announcing the gospel, first to the Jews at 
Pentecost, and then to the Gentiles in the person 
of Cornelius. A man is often called the ‘founder’ 
of some school of science or art, or the like, if he 
has been the foremost person in introducing it to 
others, but this would not constitute him the 
supreme ruler over all who followed in_ his 
steps. 

But, after all, the best authority we can refer to 
on the question is that of the Apostle Peter him- 
self. And if we look to his own words, we shall 
see at once that he did not view this text as imply- 
ing universal supremacy. No one could know so 
well as he would what the Lord Jesus meant when 
He spoke, and in his First Epistle (1 Pet. ii. 3—8) 
he distinctly declares that Christ is the corner 
stone on which the Church is built, and that all 
believers are living stones founded upon that corner 
stone. And the verse which follows is even more 
dwelt on than the one just referred to: ‘I will 
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give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven’ (Matt. xvi. 19). 

The difficulty, however, disappears when we 
take into account the language used by the Jews 
in speaking of the rules observed by their scribes 
and teachers in the synagogue services. It is clear 
that every community or society, whether religious 
or not, must have some governing power. It 
would be impossible to manage a school, an army, 
a business company, or a charitable society, with- 
out officers of some kind, without the power of 
making and altering laws, admitting or dismissing 
members, etc. Now, the Jewish synagogues were, 
like our own Christian churches, regularly organ- 
ised societies, and this making or abolishing rules 
and laws, the Jewish rabbis, we are told, called 
‘binding and loosing.’ The words simply meant 
to the Jews, ‘forbidding and permitting.’ Thus, 
when our Lord used the familiar expressions, His 
hearers would naturally understand that He meant 
to sanction the formation of a Christian society 
like the synagogue, and that Peter, representing 
the ruler of the society, was to make the regula- 
tions needful to the work being done ‘decently 
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and in order. With the habits of thought to 
which the disciples were accustomed as Jews, it 
was impossible they could have supposed Him to 
mean anything else. 

And if they had supposed it, how is it that we 
find no traces of Peter being ever regarded in the 
Epistles or the Acts as the head of the Church? 
And how is it that Peter himself never alludes to 
such an office? In his own Epistle he humbly 
calls himself also an elder (or presbyter—the word 
means the same thing). He gives directions to 
his fellow-elders, and encourages them to look 
for a ‘crown of glory’ when the Chief Shepherd 
should appear—not himself, but Christ. If he 
himself had been Christ’s delegate, what right 
would he have had to conceal it from his converts ? 
and what possible motive could he have had for so 
doing? 

The fact is, the notion of Peter's supremacy 
and its being conveyed from him to the Bishops of 
Rome, is one which was never even thought of in 
the early ages of the Christian Church, as the 
Epistle of Clement and other early writings show. 
It was as late as about the seventh century that 
Boniface the Third, then Bishop of Rome, claimed 
the title of universal Bishop, at a time when the 
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Church had already become corrupted by mixing 
with the world. That corruption had increased 
ever since the Roman Empire had become nomi- 
nally Christian. When paganism fell, vitiated 
Christianity took its place. 


CHAP TERITY: 
AN INFALLIBLE CHURCH. 


EVEN with those who do not fully sympathise with 
the claims of the Church of Rome, there is often a 
strong inclination to cling to the notion of one 
infallible Church. Human judgment, as they 
truly observe, is liable to error; therefore, they 
argue, an infallible guide is clearly necessary to 
keep them from believing false doctrines, and 
hence they conclude such an infallible guide must 
exist. : 

It is surely an inconclusive argument, that 
because we think some provision against a form of 
evil necessary, therefore God must have made it. 
This would prove a good deal too much. For as 
men are quite as liable to sin as to error, therefore, 
we may argue, there must be some provision to 
keep them from sinning. Why could we not argue 
that God must have provided some means of 
making it impossible pt any crime should be 
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committed? And yet we know this is not the 
case. 

If there had existed such an infallible Church, 
could the apostles have been ignorant of it? If 
they did know, is it conceivable they should never 
have told their converts of it? When St. Paul 
collected the elders at Ephesus for the last time 
(Acts xx. 17~—38), would not this have been the 
moment for saying, ‘Hold fast the true infallible 
Church ; she will keep you safe from error’? But 
nothing like this is said; he does not refer them 
to Jerusalem, or to Rome, or to Peter and his 
successors; he warns them that ‘grievous wolves 
are coming among them’ (Acts xx. 29), that 
among themselves false teachers would arise ; but 
the only safeguard he offers is to ‘take heed to 
themselves, and watch. The same when he writes 
to Timothy just before his death. He warns his 
‘beloved son in the faith’ to beware of the ‘perilous 
times’ that were coming, but no word is said of an 
infallible Church, in which certain safety from all 
spiritual dangers would be found. Timothy is 
only exhorted to ‘continue in the things he 
has learned,’ and to watch (2 Tim. iii. 1, and 
HyonG 5 SEC.) 

Again, if there had been an infallible Church 
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and the Church of Rome had been that Church, is 
it conceivable that St. Paul would never have 
made any allusion to it in writing his Epistle to 
that very Church? Would he not naturally have 
dwelt on the privilege she possessed, in being the 
one safe haven in which all should anchor if they 
would guard against error? Instead of this, he 
exhorts them to watchfulness, and warns them to 
be ‘not high-minded, but fear.’ The original first 
‘vine’ of God’s planting was Israel—the Jewish 
Church, which had so sinned and had rejected her 
own promised Messiah; but the apostle never 
tells Rome she is to take the place of that ‘Israel 
of God.’ ‘If God spared not the natural branches,’ 
he says, ‘take heed lest He spare not thee.” These 
are only a few out of the many words of caution 
he addresses to that Church. If she was gifted — 
with infallibility, such a caution would be a 
mockery. In short, had any Church, whether 
in Rome or Jerusalem or elsewhere, had any 
body of Christians been a certain and _ infall- 
ible guide and safeguard against error—would 
the apostle have been a true and honest man 
had he abstained from telling all his hearers, 
and all those to whom he wrote, that this refuge 
existed ? 
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So far the evidence of Scripture. Now let us 
look to facts. The Church of Rome claims to be 
the one, universal, infallible, and united Church. 
Those who belong to her alone are safe, while they 
follow her teaching. Those who do not follow 
her are (she alleges), if professing Christians, 
her disobedient, rebellious children, but still her 
children. In that case, by her own confession, 
she is not infallible, if she is, as she declares, 
universal. If all Christians are to be looked on 
as her members, obedient or disobedient, then 
she is not united, as she has multitudes of mem- 
bers who differ from her. But she claims to 
be both universal and united. The two claims 
cannot stand together. 

But, the advocates of Rome plead, we cannot 
trust to the judgment of men. Private judgment 
is liable to error, and therefore unless we submit 
ourselves to the Church we cannot be safe. It is 
quite true that private judgment is liable to error ; 
but how can we make up our minds to join this 
so-called infallible Church without exercising that 
very private judgment of which these teachers are 
so afraid? They say to us, ‘Your own private 
decisions are fallible, and cannot be relied on; 
therefore you must use this fallible private judg- 
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32 
ment in deciding that the Church of Rome is your 
only safe guide, and in deciding to join her, and 
then lay aside all further exercise of the power of 
judging’! If you must use the power at first, 
why not at last? The fact is, the exercise of our 
private judgment (except in a child, or a weak- 
minded person who has been under tutelage all 
his life) is a necessity, and one from which we 
cannot escape. 

The Church of Rome, again, appeals to the 
promise .of our Lord in the last verse of S& 
Matthew’s Gospel, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world’ (Matt. xxviii. 20). 
‘What becomes of this promise,’ they plead, ‘if 
there is not an infallible Church, directed by 
Christ?’ 

We know His promises cannot fail; but we must 
consider what is meant by this promise. If it 
meant there should be one great universal Church 
on earth, infallibly kept from error, that promise 
would have failed ; for no such Church has ever 
existed. There was, it is true, a time when the 
whole of Europe was entirely under the sway 
of the Church of Rome, with the exception only 
of a few obscure individuals or sects. But was 
it kept from error “at “that _ time? No; not 
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even in the estimation of the Church of Rome’s 
own votaries. Disputes were even rending the 
very centre as to who should be head of the 
Church. At one time, as we all know, there 
were actually three distinct claimants for the 
Papacy, and their claims divided the whole 
Church. 

And what of the moral state of the people, of 
their advance in virtue, in purity, in social con- 
dition, in civilisation? We have only to read any 
history of the Middle Ages for an answer. The 
centuries in which Rome’s sway was the most 
absolutely undisputed—from about the seventh 
to the sixteenth centuries—were, as we can see by 
the testimony of the historians of the day (most of 
them Churchmen, and obedient servants of the 
Papacy), times of moral, mental, and_ spiritual 
darkness such as had never been known since the 
Christian era—times of which it might be said, as 
in the days just before the Deluge, ‘the earth was 
filled with violence. And the greatest excesses 
took place at the very central seats of spiritual 
power. Any one who dared—as some few did 
from time to time—to preach against the wicked- 
ness of the clergy and bishops, was pretty sure to 
expiate his crime at the stake. There has been 
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crime and bloodshed and war enough in the world 
since; but every one at all acquainted with history 
knows that what are called ‘the dark ages’ were 
just those in which the Church of Rome was 
absolutely supreme. If, therefore, the sense of 
the promise was that in which the Romish 
Church takes it, the promise has not been kept. 
But we who believe God’s promises to be ‘yea 
and amen, must, when we see so clear a 
case of failure, conclude, not that God’s word 
has failed, but that we have not rightly under- 
stood it. 

The simplest way of taking it would be to 
understand that Christ is with His believing 
servants wherever they are; that wherever mem- 
bers of ‘the blessed company of all faithful 
people’ are to be found, there He is beside 
them, guiding, strengthening, and aiding them 
—invisible, it is true, but no less really, for 
we walk by faith and not by sight. There 
never has been, and there never will be, a 
time when there are not true and faithful Chris- 
tians existing. But a visible infallible Church on 
earth we have no warrant for expecting to see, 
and certainly such an one has never existed. To 
place our faith on so insecure a foundation is 
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truly to build our house on the sand instead of 
the rock. 

But there are many who do not accept the teach- 
ing of the Church of Rome and yet cling to the 
notion of one visible, apostolic, infallible Church 
of Christ on earth. Some of these persons speak 
somewhat vaguely of ‘the Church Catholic,’ as if it 
was something different from ‘the blessed company 
of all faithful people,’ and ‘all who profess and call 
themselves Christians. They apply the term to 
certain Churches which, like the Romish and Greek 
Churches and the Church of England, have an 
episcopal government, though in all other matters, 
as we have seen and shall see as we go on, they 
differ widely. These Episcopal Churches are 
sometimes spoken of as branches of the one 
great Church Catholic, which is taken as in- 
cluding them all together. The fallacy of this 
is shown by taking a supposed case in other 
matters. 

The kingdoms of Great Britain, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, and others, have all constitutional 
monarchies; would it be therefore correct to say 
they are branches of one great kingdom? Or if 
we have a certain number of colleges, or charitable 
institutions, conducted on the same lines, and 
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having the same rules and bye-laws, would this 
constitute them ove institution? And yet in these 
instances they might all be allies, or on friendly 
terms with each other, which is certainly not the 
case with the Anglican, Roman, and Eastern 
Churches. 

The idea of one undivided visible Church on 
earth has a great fascination for many pious 
minds, and expressions cited from the early Fathers 
are brought forward to prove that this ideal was 
held and kept up in their days. But we may well 
doubt whether we may not have mistaken such 
language, when we remember the facts already 
alluded to, of the independent Churches in the 
time when the Apocalypse was written, and of 
the letters of early Christian teachers to the 
officers of other Churches, written in friendly 
and affectionate exhortation, but without claim- 
' ing any authority, or addressing them as the 
same outward and visible community as their 
own. 

Now, it is natural and usual when writing or 
speaking of certain objects or pursuits fol- 
lowed in common by a number of persons, to 
speak of them as if they formed one corporate 
body. We speak of the agricultural interest, 
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the musical or artistic world, the scientific or 
medical body, not meaning that there is any 
one community of agriculturists or artists, or 
the like, but abstracting the qualities in which 
they agree from those in which they differ, and 
thus regarding them, from that point of view, 
as one. 

Thus we can quite fairly speak of the ‘Christian 
Church,’ meaning the great majority of Christian 
people, and not implying that they have ever 
formed one undivided body. Is it not at least 
conceivable that the early Fathers may have used 
the expression in this sense, as more modern 
writers have continually done? 

Although the early Christian Churches united 
together in sending delegates to councils, they do 
not seem to have ever formed one outward body 
till the Bishop of Rome, several centuries after the 
triumph of Christianity under Constantine, claimed 
universal dominion. Then, indeed, came a time 
when there was one undivided body on earth; but, 
as we have before observed, it was a time which 
no true Christian would wish to see restored. 
Uniformity was secured, but at a terrible price. 
Unity of heart and soul may and does exist where 
uniformity does not; but uniformity will never 
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bring real unity. And those united by a living 
faith, though differing in details, may and do make 
as firm and effectual stand against error as they 
could if they were outwardly joined by a visible 
link. 

Those who cling to the notion of one undivided 
Catholic Church speak of the bishops of all the 
Episcopal Churches as being the ‘successors to the 
apostles.’ 

Now, it is certain that the apostles, whenever 
they had been instrumental in making converts to 
the faith, immediately took measures to form a 
Christian community or church. And as we have 
seen, the essential part of a church, as of every 
society, is that it should have regular officers 
capable of making rules and bye-laws, and admit- 
ting and excluding members from the society 
(which the Jews called, as we may remember, 
‘binding and loosing’). And we read that Paul 
and Barnabas accordingly ‘ordained them elders 
in every city. The word ‘elder’ (or presbyter, as 
it is in the original) is the usual one for such 
officers—we find it in the Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. John, as well as St. Paul; but in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus they are often called bishops 
or overseers. 
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The question then is, As the apostles ordained 
these men, were they their successors? In one sense 
—in the sense‘of having to make regulations in 
their own Church, and still more, in preaching the 
gospel and ‘feeding’ the ‘sheep’ and ‘lambs’ of 
the flock—they were; and so is every godly and 
faithful minister and pastor who preaches the pure 
gospel, and seeks to walk in the footsteps of the 
apostles. 

But in the most important part of the apostolic 
office the apostles have no successors, and can 
have none. As personal companions of the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Acts i. 21, 22); as witnesses of His 
resurrection ; as those to whom was committed the 
power of conveying miraculous gifts (Acts viii. 18 
and xix. 6), they have no successors, for none 
since their time have been so qualified, or been 
able to be personal witnesses to these great 
facts. Nor can they have successors as the 
inspired writers, who were to hand down Christ’s 
revealed word to all ages. That inspired writing, 
first committed to prophets (‘holy men of 
old, 12° Pet, i. 21) and then to apostles, the 
‘foundation’ on which the Church was ‘built’ 
(Eph. ii. 20), ceased with the death of the last 
apostle. 
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It is plain, therefore, that in the most important 
part of the apostles’ office, and the part in which 
they were different from other Christian teachers, 
they cannot possibly have any successors at all, as 
none since their time have had the necessary 
requisites. And for any one to profess to act in 
this sense, as the apostles’ successor, is fearful 
presumption. 

But as preachers and teachers of the Word of 
God, those must be the truest successors of the 
apostles who are the most holy, faithful, and pure 
in their preaching, teaching, and living. If it 
depended, as some say it does, on a minister of 
Christ being able to trace his ordination through 
those who can carry it ina direct line back to the 
apostles, it would indeed be on an_ insecure 
foundation; for who could possibly tell that 
such a long succession of ministers had no 
break? In dark and barbarous times, especially, 
there were probably very many; but if we 
place the true succession on the Christian doc- 
trine preached, and the holy lives led, we have 
then sure ground to go on—for the Scripture 
must be our standard. He who preaches the 
doctrines that Christ and His apostles preached 
is the successor of the apostles as a gospel 
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preacher; and a wise and faithful teacher 
will seek no other succession, and heed no 


other.! 


1 See Archbishop Whately’s Az#gdom of Christ, in which this 
subject is fully treated. 


CHAPTER WV. 
THE GUARDIANSHIP OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


BuT the advocates of the Romish Church bring 
forward another argument in support of her claims. 
The Church, they say, is the guardian of the 
Scriptures ; it is only through the testimony of the 
early Christian writers that we can know that the 
books composing the Bible were really received as 
Scripture, and if we can trust them for this, we 
ought, in consistency, to trust the Church, as she 
has been entrusted with the care of the Bible, with 
the office of explaining its meaning, and teaching 
it to all. 

But this is mixing together two very different 
things. A man may be a perfectly trustworthy 
guardian of papers whose very language he may 
not understand, and whose contents he could not 
interpret or explain if he did. We may send a letter 
by a messenger, who, if he were given the substance 
of the letter to repeat in Gs would be quite unable 
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to give it correctly. The case of the whole Jewish 
nation is one in point. They were the first 
guardians of Scripture—that is, of all the 
Scripture known in their days. And they were 
such faithful and exact guardians that they 
absolutely counted the very letters, and would not 
alter even the shape or size of one in the MSS. 
they were copying. Their own principal later 
writers have declared they were ready to die a 
thousand deaths rather than alter a single word in 
the Old Testament. Yet can we trust to them 
as interpreters of the books they so jealously 
guarded? They are so far from understanding 
them that they actually rejected Him of whom 
those very books plainly testify. 

Then, again, it is not so easy to be sure of what 
the Church has always taught. We have probably 
only a part.of the writings of what are called the 
Christian ‘Fathers’ handed down to us, and the 
writings of those who were called heretics are, for 
the most part, only known to us by the reports of 
their adversaries ; so whether they have been fairly 
represented in all cases or not, can only be a matter 
of conjecture. We know too well in our own 
days how easily even good men may be led in the 
heat of controversy to misrepresent their adver- 
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saries. And in the writings of the orthodox 
Fathers which we possess—which form almost a 
library in themselves—there are many differences 
of opinion. But all agree in bearing testimony to 
the genuineness of the Scriptures, and in quoting 
them continually as the standard and rule of 
faith. 

But the Church of Rome rests mainly for 
explanation of Scripture on what is denominated 
tradition ; that is to say, unwritten reports which 
have come down to us, as the Council of Trent 
expresses it, ‘either received by the apostles from 
the lips of Christ Himself, or transmitted by the 
hands of the same apostles under the dictation 
of the Holy Spirit.’ 

Now, it is plain that an unwritten report cannot 
have come to us directly from an apostle, or even 
second or third hand. These traditions are the 
reports handed down by some of the ancient 
writers of the reports they in their turn had heard 
from others, as what was reported in their day as 
having been taught by the apostles. We know 
well enough how very soon an ordinary account 
of some incident gets altered when passing only 
through two or three mouths. The way in which 
gossiping stories become exaggerated and coloured 
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till they are absolutely false versions of what really 
happened is proverbial. How much more must this 
be the case when, instead of a story repeated among 
a few individuals on the spot, it has been handed 
down through a long course of centuries, through 
the medium of a multitude of persons who could 
hardly have been all equally reliable! 

Of course, we may be told, God could have 
worked a miracle to guard these traditions against 
any possibility of incorrectness. He could; but 
has He promised to do so? And have we any 
right to declare He will work a miracle to produce 
some effect because we think it desirable? That is 
not faith, but gross presumption. Some traditions, 
no doubt, may be worthy of trust; it is as idle to ask 
whether ‘tradition’ generally can be relied on, as 
to ask if old books can be trusted. It must depend 
in both cases on the quality. Those traditions 
which bear testimony to some early custom, or 
some matter of fact, are more likely to be trust- 
worthy than those which concern doctrine, and 
which are therefore more liable to be misunder- 
stood. But we know how easily even matters of 
fact, as just observed, may be twisted and mis- 
represented. 

What we should do in the case of any tradition 
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as to doctrine is to refer it to Scripture, and test it 
by its conformity to that standard. Let us take 
the plain words as we would take those of any 
honest writer, and compare the tradition with them. 
‘To the law and to the testimony’ should be our 
watchword. There are certain passages of Scrip- 
ture which it may be well to notice here, which are 
quoted by teachers of the Church of Rome in 
support of the doctrine that tradition is of equal 
value with Scripture. 

In the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians the 
Apostle Paul exhorts his converts to hold the 
traditions they had learned (2 Thess. ii. 15). But 
these were matters he had personally taught 
them, by word or letter, and he merely exhorts 
them to keep these in remembrance. He says 
nearly the same in the third chapter of the same 
Epistle, when charging them to withdraw from 
every brother who walked ‘disorderly, and not 
according to the tradition (ze. the personal lessons) 
they had received from him. Timothy is exhorted 
to hold fast the ‘form of sound words’ he had 
been taught—plainly, the gospel which he had 
learned from the apostle. 

There are also passages cited by those who, if 
not members of the Church of Rome, so far agree 
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with them as to hold that the people in general 
can only take their belief from the teaching of the 
Church. One of these is Acts viii. 30, 31, where 
Philip the Evangelist finds the Ethiopian chamber- 
lain studying Isaiah, and asking him if he under- 
stands what he reads, receives the very natural 
answer that he needed a guide to explain it. But 
they forget that his case is not ours. He was 
studying a prophecy of whose fulfilment he had 
never heard. He could not possibly comprehend 
it without the key. But we have the key to these 
prophecies in the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles; they are for us what Philip’s oral 
teaching was for the Ethiopian, showing us 
how the Old Testament bears witness to the 
New, in which the prophecies of Christ have 
been fulfilled. 

In 2 Pet. iii. 16, the apostle speaks of some of 
his ‘beloved brother Paul’s’ words as ‘hard to be 
understood,’ and wrested like ‘the other scrip- 
tures, by the ‘unlearned and unstable.” This 
passage has been frequently used by the Church of 
Rome to prove that the Bible is unsafe reading for 
any but the clergy. But here, again, if they would 
read on, they would find the answer. St. Peter 
does not bid these ‘unstable’ ones go to the heads 
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of the Church to seek the right meaning; he bids 
them simply ‘watch’ lest they should be led 
astray, and ‘grow in grace and the knowledge 
of our Lord.” The remedy he prescribes is 
not the Church’s teaching, but a living faith in 
Christ. 

Doubtless the help of pious and learned Chris- 
tian teachers is one we ought to value and prize. 
To them, most of us are indebted for the power 
of reading the Scriptures at all, for without the 
labours of translators they would be sealed books 
from all but those familiar with the original 
tongues. But their business is to help others in 
the study of the Word, to do all they can to throw 
light upon it; to speak, not as Christ Himself 
could and did, ‘with authority,’ but as the scribes, 
expounding the Scripture and helping to make its 
meaning plain. All through the Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles we find those commended who 
searched the Scriptures. Timothy was congratu- 
lated on having known them ‘from a child;’ 
probably through the teaching of his pious mother 
and grandmother, in accordance with the com- 
mands given to the Jews of old (Deut. vi. 7). 

It is true that ‘unlearned and unstable’ men 
have fallen into errors in studying Scripture, 
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There is no good and useful thing given us which 
may not be and is not often abused, and it would 
be strange if the Bible were the only exception. 
But we hear more of such mistakes than we do 
of the greater ones which prevailed when the 
Scriptures were withheld from the people. Many 
of the errors and wild notions which sprung up at 
the time of the Reformation arose from the pre- 
vious ignorance of the Scriptures which had pre- 
vailed. Eyes accustomed to darkness are dazzled 
at the first burst of light. The remedy is, not to 
lay aside Bible study, but learning how to study it 
aright, in a humble, prayerful spirit, and using 
the reason and sense God has given us. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IDOLATRY: BREAKING THE FIRST AND 
SECOND COMMANDMENTS. 


WE have shown that there is really no founda- 
tion whatever for belief in the existence of a 
visible infallible Church on earth, We may 
now proceed to consider the special doctrines 
which the Church of Rome teaches. Those 
who accept her infallibility have no choice 
but to receive all her doctrines whether they 
appear reasonable and scriptural or no; but 
when once we see that the pretension to infalli- 
bility is unfounded, we have only to bring each 
special doctrine of hers to the test of Scripture 
to see if it can be received. 

And this has been done by many who have 
been led to disbelieve her infallibility by con- 
sulting the Scriptures, and seeing that her peculiar 
doctrines and practices were contrary to the 
Word of God. This, ue fact, was what led the 
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Reformers to throw off her yoke; and it accounts 
for the dread which Rome shows of the Scriptures 
being studied by the people. 

To begin with the invocation of saints, angels, 
and the Virgin. If there is any one thing on 
which more stress is laid throughout all the Old 
Testament (and confirmed by the testimony of 
the New) it is God’s displeasure at the breaking 
of the two first commandments—the worship of 
other beings besides Himself, and the worship 
of Himself under the form of images or likenesses. 
The Church of Rome denies that either of these 
practices comes under the head of idolatry. 
With regard to the first of them, she declares 
that the kind of homage paid to the Virgin and 
saints is not idolatry, or breaking the first 
commandment, because it is an inferior kind of 
worship. But what says the Scripture? No 
distinction is made there between one kind of 
adoration and another. Any homage to unseen 
beings was looked on as breaking the first 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt have none other 
gods but Me.’. The words are not, ‘None equal 
to Me, but absolutely none beside the Almighty. 

By ‘gods’ the heathen did not mean creators, 
or supreme governors of the earth. Very 
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few of the ancient Romans or Greeks be- 
lieved in any Creator at all; they worshipped 
either the powers of Nature—as the earth, the 
air, the sun, etc—or the spirits of dead heroes — 
and kings who were made into gods. The same 
with the modern heathen religions. In some of 
them a Supreme Being is acknowledged, but 
their worship is chiefly given to inferior gods 
and goddesses. And it was in this way the 
Israelites of old were so continually led into 
idolatry. They do not appear to have learned 
to disbelieve in the great God of Israel, Jehovah ; 
but they added on to His worship the adoration 
of Baal, Ashtaroth, and other heathen deities, 
and then, as human nature is always inclined 
to do, they gave more attention and more 
homage to these inferior deities, as being perhaps 
less far removed from themselves. 

But this was the sin most unsparingly de- 
nounced by all God’s messengers and prophets. 
They were not rebuked for disbelieving Jehovah, 
but for following Baal. And nothing is said 
about the £zzd of worship offered. Every kind 
was alike unlawful. Not only prayers made in 
words, but even the outward movements of the 
body—bowing down, kissing the hand, etc.—were 
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forbidden. The faithful ‘seven thousand in 
Israel’ of whom Elijah was told, were ‘all the 
knees which have not bowed to Baal, and every 
mouth which hath not kissed him’ (1 Kings 
xix. 18). Job says, in defending himself from 
the charge of idolatry, ‘If ...my mouth hath 
kissed my hand’ (Job xxxi. 27). The faithful 
three in the furnace were condemned, not for 
refusing to pray, but to bow down outwardly to 
the golden image. The outward act was regarded 
as the same sin as the inward homage. And 
no sin was more constantly and _ persistently 
and severely punished. It was on account of 
this habitual idolatry that Judah and Israel 
alike were condemned to the seventy years’ cap- 
tivity, their monarchy to cease, and they them- 
selves to become from that time forward, till 
their final dispersion, tributaries to heathen 
monarchs. 

Is it likely that God would countenance, 
in the Christian Church, a practice uniformly 
denounced all through the time in which He 
was pleased personally to address His people? 
The Romish teachers, when blamed for this, 
allege that they do not really pray to the Virgin 
and saints, but only seek their intercession, as 
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one might ask for the prayers of a pious friend. 
But should we kneel down and ask a friend in 
another part of the world to pray for us? To 
do that, or to pray to a dead man, would be 
really making him a god. And if he could 
hear the prayers of thousands of worshippers in 
different places, he must be omniscient. But 
some then reply to this that they look to God 
to repeat their prayers to the saints whom they 
worship. In that case it would surely be simpler 
to go to Him in the first instance, instead of 
asking Him to intercede with the saints to inter- 
cede with Him again—which really involves an 
absurdity. 

It is remarkable how very little we hear in 
the New Testament of the mother of our Lord. 
She is not spoken of more than five or six 
separate times after the history of His birth has 
been given, and on three of these occasions she 
is more or less checked by her Son. And after 
His resurrection we hear nothing of her, except 
one slight mention of her being among the 
company of disciples in the ‘upper chamber,’ 
when they met for prayer. And yet, in spite 
of all this, she is always brought into the fore- 
ground by the unreformed Churches, The 
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sorrows, wants, and desires of the worshippers 
are poured forth to her, and not to her Son, 
as a general rule. He is regarded habitually 
as either a babe in His mother’s arms, or a 
stern judge needing to be propitiated by that 
mother.! 

Many will deny that this is a correct picture 
of Romanists, and will quote instances to which 
this description does not apply. But we are 
not speaking of those who have been under 
Protestant influence more or less directly, nor 
of those who in some way—happily there have 
been many such—have been led by the Spirit 
of God, in spite of false teaching in their Church, 
to cling to what was true and leave the evil. 
These are the exceptions, and not the rule. If 
we look to the ‘rank and file’ of Romanists in 
countries like Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
where the Romish influence has been unchecked 
and thoroughgoing, we see everywhere the Virgin 
and the saints the main objects of worship. All 


1 At one of the shrines for special worship of the Virgin in 
France, at a time of peculiar distress from war and famine, the 
Virgin was reported to have sent a message in answer to the 
prayers directed to her. ‘You may hope, for my Son begins to 
relent’! What a representation of Him of whom we hear nothing 
but love and pity in the Gospels ! 
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who have had real intercourse with unlearned 
Romanists in those countries will bear witness 
to this fact. Prayer to God, with the mass of 
the people, is merely reciting a paternoster ; their 
requests, if they wish to ask for help, are made 
to the Virgin, and after her, to saints. 

But, some objectors will say, ‘Is it not better 
to pray to the Virgin than not to pray at all?’ 
It may show a better state of mind than utter 
indifference ; but prayers addressed to the spirits 
of the dead, however holy these may have 
been, are no more likely to reach God than if 
uttered to empty air. And it must surely be 
displeasing to Him who has given His Son 
as the one Mediator and Intercessor between 
God and man (1 Tim, i. §,-6; Heb vile 25) 
to turn from Him to pray to other mediators 
in His stead. 

And that this is habitually done, the practice 


1 This is far more the case than most Protestants have any idea 
of. A lady was once visiting a sick Irish Romanist woman, who 
declared she prayed constantly to Jesus. The lady, who was 
aware how often these words are used in a different sense by 
Romanists and Protestants, asked her what things she generally 
asked for. Oh, was the answer, she would never think of such 
presumption as to ask Him for anything ; when she prayed to Him 
she said the ‘ Paternoster ;’ when she asked for anything it was 
‘His blessed mother’ she addressed. 
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and even the books of some of the most eminent 
Romish writers show. There is a hymn in 
existence imploring Mary to receive the sinners 
whom Christ shall ‘spurn from His feet.’ And 
the famous vision of the two ladders, supposed 
to have been seen by a saint of the Romish 
Church, is to the same effect. He describes 
himself as seeing a ved ladder, typifying Christ, 
and a white one, signifying His mother; the 
former he was unable to climb, but could 
mount the latter, showing that she was the one 
willing to save. All these things show that the 
spirit and letter of the first commandment is 
violated when homage is offered to any unseen 
being except the Lord of all. 

The first commandment, then, as we have 
seen, is transgressed in the adoration of the 
saints and the Virgin Mary; but there is another 
kind of idolatry —the breaking of the second 
commandment — which forbids the use of ‘the 
likeness of anything in heaven or earth’ in 
worship. The spirit of this is evidently to for- 
bid the use, not only of pictures or images, but 
of any symbols or emblems unless sanctioned 
distinctly by God. 

We cannot believe, as the Jews at one time 
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did, and the Moslems now do, that the mere 
imitation of natural objects in drawing, archi- 
tecture, weaving, needlework, etc., could be for- 
bidden. That idea involves an absurdity. The 
commandment clearly points to worship, and 
not to the worship of strange gods, but the 
worship of the true God in a manner unsanc- 
tioned and improper. The golden calves made 
in the wilderness, and again, those at Dan and 
Bethel, were not the images of false gods, but 
of the true one; they were symbols probably 
borrowed from the Egyptian worship of the bull 
Apis; but they were evidently meant for symbols 
or emblems of the true God. It may seem a 
strange form to choose, but they probably con- 
sidered it a fitting emblem to express strength 
and power. 

And a distinction is always made between 
this golden calf worship and the worship of 
Baal and the obelisks or pillars in honour of 
Ashtaroth (translated ‘groves’ in our Authorised 
Version). Those were breaches of the first com- 


1 This shows that symbols as well as actual likenesses were for- 
bidden. For no one could have imagined that a calf was an actual 
likeness of the Creator ; it could only have been regarded as an 
emblem. 
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mandment; but many kings of Israel, who were 
even opposed to the worship of these strange 
gods (as Jehu, for example), still followed ‘the 
sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat’ in worshipping 
God in a manner expressly forbidden, and thus 
broke the second commandment. And this 
commandment is, therefore, clearly violated where 
men use, in professedly Christian worship, the 
crucifix, and other symbols of Christ Himself, 
the Holy Spirit, or the Trinity. And those who 
seek to introduce such devices into Reformed 
Churches are violating the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the second commandment. When once they 
are regarded as a part of worship, both letter 
and spirit are transgressed. 

Many defend the use of such Seibols or like- 
nesses by saying that those who love to gaze 
upon a picture of some loved one cannot rightly 
blame those who do the same with the image 
of their Saviour. The answer is that God has 
prohibited the one, not the other. He has never 
forbidden our having likenesses of our friends ; 
but He has distinctly forbidden our using like- 
nesses of any kind in worship. Some reply that, 
as we are not under the Jewish dispensation, the 
Old Testament prohibitions go for nothing. But 
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Christ Himself declares He had ‘not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil;’ and that no jot or tittle of 
the law should pass till all were accomplished 
(Matt. v. 17, 18). This was done by the cere- 
monial types being fulfilled, as they were in His 
own life and death; and the moral commands 
being shown to mean, not less, but more, than 
they had done before. 

Some have said the incarnation abrogated the 
letter of the second commandment. Rather it 
may be said, that it was a provision made by 
God for the cravings of our human nature, to 
prevent our being led to break either the first 
or second from those natural longings for a 
help in coming before the Almighty. The Lord 
blessed those who should believe without seeing 
(John xx. 29). If we persist in making imaginary 
representations of Him to enable us, as we think, 
to walk by sight, we shail surely lose the promised 
blessing, 

We need to be very clear on this point, as 
some are led by their love of what is imposing 
and beautiful to approach as nearly as they can 
to the Romish symbolic worship, while others 
have an undue dread of things nowise connected 
with it. The question of more or less music 
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employed in the service, or of more or less 
ornamental furniture in a church, is only one of 
expediency. It may sometimes be inexpedient 
to use things not in themselves wrong or un- 
lawful; but these things do not come under 
the head of breaking the second command- 
ment. But using symbols or types belonging 
to the ceremonial law, which has passed away, 
or emblems which we may think appropriate, 
and making them a part of Christian worship, 
is, to say the least, contrary to the spirit of 
God’s expressed command. 

Why such stress is laid on the second com- 
mandment, we can see by the very practice of 
the Church of Rome. Sooner or later it leads 
to transgressing the first. The worshippers are 
led on to think there is some special divine 
power in the image or symbol they adore. 
Every one who has lived in Roman Catholic 
countries knows how constantly the ignorant 
worshippers think the crucifix or consecrated 
wafer in some particular church has special 
miraculous power. We have only to look at 
the worship of all heathen nations to see the 
wisdom of that command to use no likeness 
whatever of anything in heaven or earth to 
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help us in adoring Him who is a Spirit, and 
must be adored in spirit and truth.t 


1 Many are not aware that in most Romanist catechisms the 
second commandment is altogether left out, and the tenth divided 
into two—‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife,’ and ‘Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods,’ being taken as separate 
commands, so as to make the number complete. This is certainly 
an admission on the part of the compilers that the second com- 
mandment, as we read it, is violated in that Church. (In the 
Romish versions of the Bible, the first and second commandments 
are merely placed together as parts of one.) 


CHAPTER. VEL. 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE ALTAR. 


THE word ‘priest’ in English is derived from the 
Greek word presbyter or ‘elder, which was the 
word used in the early Christian Church for the 
superior officers in the community, those whose 
business it was to regulate the concerns of the 
congregation and to teach the Word of God and 
conduct the worship. Such officers, as we have 
said, are necessary in every community, whatever 
name they bear, if things are to be ‘done decently 
and in order.’ But the word ‘priest’ has now 
come to be generally used in the sense of the old 
Greek word /zereus, and the Latin sacerdos, which 
words, literally and really, mean one whose 
business it is to offer sacrifices. Such priests, as 
we know, were appointed by God under the old 
Jewish dispensation. The descendants of Aaron 
were chosen out of the tribe of Levi to act as 


mediators between God and the Jewish people. 
63 
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They were to offer sacrifices of slain animals as 
types of the great atonement, of Christ’s death for 
us, which was foretold both by prophecy and 
by types and emblems so many centuries before 
it took place. 

They were to offer, also, incense in the ‘holy 
place” on the golden altar, which none but the 
priests ever saw, as no other man might enter the 
place on pain of death; while the holiest place of 
all was never entered but by the high priest, 
and that but once a year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

But when Christ Himself came—He who was 
both the sacrificing Priest, and the Altar, and 
the Victim sacrificed —all these being types of 
Him and all fulfilled in Him,—then the earthly 
priesthood passed away. We may see this in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which plainly shows us 
that our ‘High Priest over the house of God’ is 
Christ, and He alone. He it is who makes inter- 
cession for us at God’s right hand (Rom. viii. 
27-34, Heb. vii. 25). To go back to the old 
types, and have a sacrificing priesthood like the 
Jews, is as much as to say that the work of Christ 
is insufficient. When a type is fulfilled, it ceases 
to be useful, and is naturally done away with. 
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‘But, it is objected, ‘do we not offer sacrifices 
of praise and thanksgiving?’ Yes; but that is 
for all Christians to do. When those sacrifices 
are spoken of, they are not limited to the ministry. 
The humblest and weakest believer can offer them 
as truly as an apostle. But sacrifices for sin can 
never again be needed, for Christ has offered 
Himself once for all. Those who insist on a 
Christian sacrificing priesthood, give to men the 
office of mediator, which Christ alone holds in His 
dispensation (1 Tim. ii. 5); and, secondly, they 
give the priests the office of renewing the sacrifice 
of Christ’s death, by the offering of His body and 
blood in the Mass—the ‘unbloody sacrifice,’ as 
they call it. This is connected with the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, or the belief that the bread 
and wine in the Lord’s Supper are actually 
changed, when consecrated by the priest, into 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
And this is the sacrifice which the priests 
of the Romish Church must daily offer, and 
in virtue of which they are regarded as the 
hiereus, or sacrificing priest, as truly as Aaron 
was. 

This doctrine is at first so strange and startling 
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that we are led to ask how it could have been 
received. For as it is said that the ‘elements,’ as 
the bread and wine are called, retain all the 
appearance and qualities of bread and wine, even 
after they are changed by consecration, it would 
seem more correct to say that Christ’s body was 
changed into bread, than bread into His body. 
Again, when we ask what put so strange an idea 
into men’s minds, we are told it is the natural 
meaning of His own words, ‘This is My body, 
and ‘This is My blood.’ But zs it the natural 
meaning of such words? We know that in 
common, every-day talk the word ‘is’ means 
‘represents’ quite as often as actually being 
the thing spoken of. The youngest child who 
has sense to look at pictures, understands that 
when we point to one and say, ‘ This is a horse or 
a dog, we do not mean that the picture and the 
animal are the same, but that one represents 
the other. If we point to a coin of the realm, 
or a map, and say, ‘This is the Queen,’ ‘ This is 
France,’ does any one for a moment imagine 
that the coin is really the Queen, or the 
black and coloured lines on the map are really 
the country ? 
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This is plain in our familiar speech; but in our 
Lord’s teaching, as well as in that of the prophets, 
we find illustrations even more resorted to than 
among ourselves, as was the custom in the East. 
‘ This is,’ instead of ‘ this represents,’ is to be found 
on almost every page of the Scriptures. ‘The 
men of Judah’ are ‘His pleasant plant’ (Isa. 
ok Al) flesh” is) grass” (isa.°x!. 6): ‘Tam 
the Door’ (John x. 7), ‘the Vine’ (John xv. 5), 
‘the Shepherd,’ etc. (John x. 14). No one who 
reads these words can possibly take them as used 
in anything but a metaphorical sense. And it 
would hardly be less absurd to suppose that our 
Lord was actually holding His own body in His 
hand and giving out His blood for His disciples 
to drink. But, in fact, it is well known that the 
doctrine did not spring from those words. If it 
had, it would have arisen much earlier. It did not 
begin in the earliest centuries of Church history, 
but much later; and many of the best authorities 
believe its origin was due to a misunderstanding 
of the metaphorical language used by some early 
Christian writers, who in the fervour of their love 
and joy, when partaking of the communion, used 
expressions which they understood spiritually, 
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but were afterwards taken literally; and thus the 
doctrine of an actual change of the bread and wine 
crept in. 

Even some Protestants take a mistaken view, 
and one which may lead to harm, when they speak 
of our Lord alluding to the Lord’s Supper in the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. They forget 
that, in the first place, the communion had not 
been yet instituted ; and, in the second, that He 
expressly declares He is speaking in a spiritual 
and not an earthly sense. ‘His flesh was meat 
indeed,’ but, He adds, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing’ 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are life’ (John vi. 63). And the fact is, 
in speaking both of the third and sixth chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel, instead of saying, ‘They 
apply to baptism and the Lord’s Supper,’ it would 
be more correct to take it the other way and say, 
the two sacraments refer to the third and sixth 
chapters respectively; baptism referring to the 
third, and the Lord’s Supper to the sixth. For it 
is the type that refers to the anti-type, and not the 
anti-type to the type. 

We should not say that Christ on the cross 
referred to the brazen serpent, but the brazen 
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serpent to Christ; and so with the scapegoat and 
other types. 

It is clear, too, that the representation of a 
sacrifice is not in itself a sacrifice. It may happen 
to be both, as the sin-offerings and burnt-offerings 
under the law were. They were real sacrifices, 
for the animals were slain and offered up by the 
priests on the altar, but they were types of the one 
great sacrifice of Christ Himself. And even as 
types, it was required they should be sacrifices 
made with blood-shedding, to point to the blood 
of Christ shed for us on the cross. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews this is dwelt on very 
specially. 

Now, the Mass is constantly called an ‘ unbloody 
sacrifice. This it would not be if the bread and 
wine really became the blood as well as body of 
Christ. And if it could be, it would not be a 
sacrifice for sin; for the ‘meal offerings’ (R.V.) 
of flour, corn, and oil were not sin-offerings, but 
thank - offerings, and were of no value unless 
accompanied with the sacrifices of slain animals. 
Even so the Mass, if an unbloody sacrifice, could 
not atone for sin, for ‘without shedding of blood 


is no remission, Hence it is unscriptural and 
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incorrect to speak of the communion table as 
an altar, as many Ritualists and even Protestants 
are in the habit of doing. (It is never so called 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but always ‘the 
table.’) An altar means something whereon a 
sacrifice is offered. No sacrifice is offered on the 
communion table. We can offer up our thanks- 
givings ; but ¢zat we may do whether we approach 
the table or not; upon it nothing is offered, and a 
sin-offering is in no sense made there.t. There is a 
passage very often quoted even by Protestants, 
and very incorrectly, in support of the title of 
altar, from Heb. xiii. 10: ‘We have an altar 
whereof they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle.’ In general, the first part of this is 
quoted without the last, as if ‘We have an altar’ 
stood alone. But if we read even the last half 
of the verse, we may see at once it is utterly 
inapplicable to any Christian ordinance. What 
altar could it be at which the priests—if there 
were such under the Christian dispensation—had 

1 We hear persons say in these days, ‘What is the JZass after all 
but the Lord’s Supper?’ We may confidently reply, that though 
the word merely implies the dismissal of the worshippers after the 


ceremony, it has never been used except by those who believed in 
it as a sacrifice. 
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no right to eat? But if we look back to the 
verses which precede this, we shall have the 
key. 

The Epistle was written by one who was a 
Jewish Christian, keeping the law of Moses, to 
those who were also Hebrew Christians. They 
were inclined to think, like all the Jewish converts 
of those days (as we see in Acts xv. 1, and Gal. 
iii. 2), that it was needful for all Christians to keep 
the ceremonial law if they would enjoy the 
blessings of the gospel. Therefore he points out 
that it is grace, not meats, which should establish 
the heart (Heb. xiii. 9), for meats (different kinds 
of food) even those who were occupied therein 
(viz. the priests and Levites under the law) 
could not profit by. ‘We, he then adds (evi- 
dently, ‘we Israelites’), ‘have an altar, where- 
of they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle’ And he goes on to show what this 
altar was. 

In the Tabernacle, and afterwards the Temple, 
there were two altars—the brazen one, which stood 
at the entrance of the Tabernacle, where the sacri- 
fices were offered in the sight of all the people, and 
the golden altar of incense, which stood in the holy 
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place. And the sacrifices, when they were offered 
only on the brazen altar, could be used as food for 
the priests and their families, when certain parts 
had been cut off and offered up (Lev. vi. 26, 
xxii, 11; 1 Sam. ii. 13, ete.) But the other altar, 
which was inside the holy place, was the golden 
altar of incense; and in certain cases the blood 
was not only offered upon the brazen altar, but 
brought into the holy place and put upon the 
golden altar also, and sprinkled on the veil which 
covered the most holy place, and in those cases it 
was ordered that the flesh of the sacrifice should 
not be eaten, but burnt with fire (Lev. vi. 30). 
This is what the writer goes on to say in Heb. 
xiii. 11, and he adds that Christ also was like 
those victims whose blood was brought into the 
holy place; for He suffered ‘ wzthout the gate, that 
‘He might sanctify the people with His own 


1 There were three special occasions on which the blood of the 
victims was brought into the holy place and sprinkled before the 
veil: first, when the sin of a priest had to be atoned for 
(Lev. iv. 3-7); secondly, when it was for the sin of the congre- 
gation (Lev. iv. 13-21); and thirdly, on the Day of Atonement, 
when the blood of the animals was brought into both the holy and 
most holy places once a year by the high priest only (Lev. xvi. 
14, 15). In all these cases the flesh of the victims was burned 
outside the camp. 
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blood.’ His was, therefore, the case of the sacri- 
fices whose flesh was not eaten, And therefore it 
is clear that though the bread and wine are types 
and memorials of Him, they cannot in any sense 
be looked on as His body and blood, nor the table 
where they are laid as an altar. The very passage 
which is chosen to justify the term ‘altar’ is the 
one used by the inspired writer to show that the 
cating of meat profited nothing, and that what is 
needed to establish the heart is the ‘inward and 
spiritual grace.’ 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, if read carefully, is 
enough to show us that under this Christian dis- 
pensation our only Priest (in the sense of one who 
offers sacrifice) is the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 
except in so far as all Christians can offer sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving. Our only Altar is 
also Christ Himself, and He too is the true 
Tabernacle and the true Victim. He unites all 
these types in His own person. Let us beware of 
separating what He has joined, and giving over to 
fallible men what He has undertaken alone for us. 

The doctrine of the sacrifice offered by the priest 
in the Lord’s Supper is one which leads to several 
other practices. One is the withholding of the cup 
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from the laity, in absolute contradiction to the 
words of the apostle in 1 Cor. xi, which were evi- 
dently addressed to all the Corinthian Christians, 
laity as well as clergy. Another is the daily 
elevation of the host or sacred wafer, to be 
worshipped even by those who do not partake 
of it. 

But the most hurtful part of this worship of 
the outward elements of the Lord’s Supper is the 
confusion of mind it leads to, as to spiritual 
communion with Him. There have been those, 
doubtless, who have been sufficiently enlightened 
and spiritual-minded to unite true heart worship 
with these erroneous views ; but with the mass of 
unthinking and ignorant worshippers, taking the 
wafer is looked on as receiving Christ, and actually 
takes the place of anything like real heart com- 
munion with Him. Often those who have been 
talking to Romanists have been surprised at 
meeting with an apparently ready assent to the 
expressions they have used, taken from the New 
Testament, of ‘coming to Christ, ‘drawing near 
to the Lord, etc., and have been quite unaware at 
first that their hearers understood all these things 
in quite a different sense from that in which they 
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were used by Bible-reading Christians. To the 
minds of those brought up in Romanism—and the 
same may be said more or less of all unreformed 
Churches—these expressions only convey the idea 
of approaching the altar, taking the consecrated 
bread, and receiving generally the outward rites of 
the Church. Hence it is needful to explain to one 
so trained what we mean by receiving Christ, 
otherwise we shall be at cross purposes. 

The doctrine generally held by the Church of 
Rome is that outward rites have a value in them- 
selves apart from the disposition of the receiver ; 
hence the communion will be given to an uncon- 
scious dying person, who had never cared for his 
soul; and infant baptism is looked on as a grace, 
even if there is no desire or thought of dedicating 
the child to Christ by the parents or friends. In 
short, the outward act is regarded as food, or 
medicine in sickness, as in itself a channel, and the 
principal channel, of blessing. Many, even, who 
are not Romanists are inclined to more or less of 
this belief. But if we look to the Scriptures we 
shall easily find the answer to the question, What 
is the main source of spiritual grace? Everywhere 
we find the believing look to the Lord—the ‘call- 
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ing on Him, ‘believing on Him,’ ‘turning to Him,’ 
coming to Him, used in the same sense, as imply- 
ing the movement of the soul towards Him, and 
being the means of obtaining the blessings He has 
to give. ‘They looked unto Thee, and were light- 
ened, and their faces were not ashamed.’ And if 
we turn to experience, to what we see before us in 
men’s lives, the answer is no less clear. For if 
we want to find out which is the main channel 
which feeds a river or lake, surely the simplest 
way is to see if the water fails when the channel 
is stopped. 

Now, this is an experiment we can see before 
our eyes on both sides, On the one hand, we 
know there have been Christians shut out from 
ordinances of religion by their circumstances, who 
have passed years among the heathen, or at sea, 
or in prison, or in other places where they were 
shut out from such outward helps, and whose 
spiritual life, as we have had ample proof, has 
been kept up abundantly by Him who can ‘spread 
a table in the wilderness’ for His people. But, 
on the other hand, if we look at nominally 
Christian countries, where the sacraments are 
punctually administered, but gospel teaching and 
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Bible reading neglected, we see a state of virtual 
heathenism, as all who have travelled or worked 
among such churches will bear witness, There 
Christianity becomes a mere name, and no more, 
If an exception is found, it will always be where 
some individual has picked up crumbs of gospel 
truth, and by these has been nourished. God will 
sometimes feed a seeking soul where every out- 
ward help seems to fail; but the mere partaking 
of ordinances will never do so, Which, then, is 
the true channel? Surely there can be but one 
answer ! 

It is sometimes contended, on the other side, 
‘The sacraments are the main and appointed 
channels, but God will make up to those who are 
deprived of them, not through their own fault, 
but by accident.’ But this is the same thing as 
to say, they are zot the chief source of spiritual 
life. For if a person could be kept alive and in 
health without taking any food, we should say 
it proved that food was not the essential means 
of supporting bodily life. Without faith in Christ, 
spiritual life has never been seen to flourish ; 
without the sacraments, it has. Therefore the 


sacraments, though generally needful, and of the 
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highest value when they represent real faith (in 
the receiver, or in the case of the baptism of 
infants, of those who dedicate them), must not be 
put in the place of the inward graces of which 
they are types. 

The consequences of trust in the mere outward 
rite, as such, lead to mischievous effects on the 
mind in many ways. They lead, as experience 
has shown, to neglect of Bible study and gospel 
preaching. But this is not all; they also lead, 
naturally and reasonably, to coercion, at least to 
attempts to force others into conformity with the 
dominant religion against their will. For if the 
receiving outward rites could do the soul good, 
no matter in what manner they would be received, 
it would be desirable to drive, force, or coax a 
person into receiving them, as one may compel a 
sick child to swallow the needful remedy, and 
he might be cured in spite of resistance. But if 
heart belief is the essential point, no human being 
can be benefited by religious rites administered 
against his will; we can never bribe, force, or 
terrify any one into belief, or love of God, or 
desire to serve Him. 


Doubtless many Protestants, especially in times 
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when tolerance was little understood, have perse- 
cuted; but they acted contrary to the spirit of 
their religion. When a Romanist persecutes, he 
is consistently following the teaching of his reli- 
gion. Many have been better than a bad system, 
and many more worse than a right one; but still 
the natural effect of the Romish doctrine is to 
lead to persecution, and that it has done so 
wherever this was possible is a matter of history 
and experience. 

But as there is in human nature a tendency to 
persecute, which we may perceive cropping up in 
various ways, and in persons of all creeds and 
countries, it is important for all to be on their 
guard against it, and in the right way. Not by 
saying, as many do in the present day, that it is 
of no consequence what men believe, for this is 
not the teaching of God’s Word; nor merely by 
dwelling on the cruelty of persecution, for we 
might make that a reason for not punishing 
robbers and murderers; but by pointing out that 
Christ’s is not a kingdom of this world, and there- 
fore it cannot be lawful for a Christian to use 
coercion in religious matters. As it has been well 


said, ‘ Persecution is not wrong because it is cruel, 
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but it is cruel because it is wrong.’ The only 
lawful means we can use to spread our religion 
are persuasion and argument and faithful gospel 
teaching, ‘in meekness instructing them that 


oppose themselves.’ 


CHAPTER Vill, 
CONFESSION AND PRIESTLY INTERCESSION. 


ANOTHER doctrine which springs from the belief 
in a sacrificing priesthood is that of the efficacy of 
confession to, and absolution by, a priest. This is 
certainly not taken from Jewish practice. The 
Jewish priests were to offer sacrifices of animals to 
be brought by any who had committed certain 
transgressions, both of the moral and ceremonial 
law; but this was only for the outward act. The 
51st Psalm tells us distinctly that burnt-offerings 
and sin-offerings were not what God required for 
the real sin of the soul, but the ‘broken and 
contrite heart.’ 

But the Romish Church maintains that power 
to confer pardon of sin on confession has been 
handed down from the apostles, and bases the 
claim mainly on the words of John xx. 23, 


‘Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
6 
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unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained. This verse, which all allow to be 
difficult, is not interpreted alike by all Scrip- 
ture students, some thinking it refers to the 
parallel passage in Luke xxiv. 47, of remission of 
sins through Christ being preached; and others 
that it refers, like the passage already alluded to, 
of ‘binding and loosing,’ to the power which is 
essential for all the officers or rulers of any regular 
society, of inflicting penalties for transgression of 
rules, and remitting them when they think best. 
Every schoolmaster, every commander of a ship or 
regiment, must be able to do this, or he could not 
command at all. And we know that the apostles 
were also given the power of inflicting temporal 
punishments on offenders in some cases, as St. Paul 
did with Elymas the sorcerer, and the immoral 
Corinthian (Acts xiii. 10-12, and I Cor. v. 5). 
This may well explain the passage, especially as 
we know the Jewish law expounders were in the 
habit of using such expressions with regard to 
penalties of these kinds. 

But whichever way we explain it, one thing is 
clear, and that is, that it does zo¢ mean what the 
teachers of the Romish Church, and even some 
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who are not of that Church, make it out to 
mean. It does not mean that power was conferred 
on the apostles, or their supposed successors, to 
forgive sins against God. We can declare this 
unhesitatingly, on the authority of the Apostle 
Peter himself. He does not say to Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 22), ‘Confess, and I will absolve thee,’ 
but ‘repent and pray, that he might be forgiven. 
And St. John, in his First Epistle, says, ‘If we 
confess our sins, He (God) is faithful and just to 
forgive. This is clearly, from the context, con- 
fession to God, and not man; and again: ‘If 
any man sin, we have’—not, a priest to absolve 
us, but ‘an advocate, Jesus Christ the righteous’ 
(1 John ii. 1), And many more passages can be 
mentioned to the same effect. If the apostles 
had received power from God to absolve sins, can 
we conceive that they would have omitted to 
mention it in such cases? 

There are only three kinds of occasion on which 
confession of particular sins is mentioned in 
Scripture :— 

First, where it is made to God: as when the 
prophet Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 13), and afterwards 
Gad (2 Sam, xxiv, I1), were sent respectively by 
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God to warn David of the sins he was committing ; 
but David does not address them, but God, in his 
confessions of sin; and when they assured him 
of pardon, on both occasions they did so as 
ambassadors from God, and in God’s name, not 
their own. 

The second class of instances of special con- 
fession is when a criminal is called on to confess 
his guilt publicly before the judge and the people, 
as Achan did before Joshua (Josh. vii. 19), and 
even here the confession was to be made not to 
man, but to God. 

Thirdly, when one who has offended another 
confesses his fault to the person he has injured, 
and expresses his repentance. This would seem 
to apply to Jas. v. 16, and also to Luke xvii. 4. 

We find no word of confession to, or absolution 
by, a priest, in the Scriptures. ‘Confess’ (or 
‘acknowledge’) ‘your faults one to another’ (Jas. 
v. 16) would seem naturally to mean that any one 
who had done wrong to another, or quarrelled with 
him unjustly, should own his fault. And this we 
are all bound to do; as our Lord says in the Sermon 
on the Mount, we should be ‘reconciled to our 
brother’ before we venture even to bring our offer- 
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ing to God. But except in acknowledging thus a 
wrong done, or in asking counsel of a godly friend 
or minister, or in some cases where it may be 
needed, in giving wholesome advice or warning to 
others, our sins are best confessed only to God. 
We often do ourselves and others harm by talking 
of our faults to man. And as all admit that the 
priest cannot read the heart, and cannot tell, there- 
fore, either whether the confession is absolutely 
truthful or the repentance is sincere, it is evident 
there is no possible safeguard against the whole 
being a mere empty form. So, in many cases, 
confession, even allowing all the Romanists can 
say for it, is worth nothing. 

And again, even if it is not worthless in this 
sense, the hearer of confession may be hurt by it. 
Sin is so defiling in its nature that the continual 
hearing of its details is likely to do harm to the 
person who hears it. And probably the most 
sensible and candid priests who have heard many 
confessions would allow this themselves. Inthe law 
of Moses, when the scapegoat had had the sins of the 
Israelites laid on it by the high priest placing his 
hand on the animal and confessing their sins over 
it, the creature’s touch was considered so defiling 
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that the man who had to lead it into the wilder- 
ness was obliged to purify himself before he could 
return to the camp (Lev. xvi. 21-26). This 
is surely a lesson to show us the way in which 
God views contact with sin. Leprosy, too, was 
looked on as a type of sin; and no one (except 
the priest on certain occasions) could come 
near a leper without being considered unclean. 
He alone who was sinless and undefiled in Him- 
self could lay His hand on the leper without 
losing His purity. And to Him alone can we 
safely confide all our sinful thoughts. In countries 
where confession is generally used, this is acknow- 
ledged even among the people. The common 
Spanish proverb compares a very wicked person 
to “the ear sofa priest? 

Under the head of priestly mediation we 
may also class the custom of offering prayers 
in a language the people do not understand. 
For it is clear there can be no united prayer 
unless the petitions offered can be followed by 
the worshippers in their own hearts and minds. 


1 Confession is well known not to be an ancient practice of the 


Church, It was first sanctioned by Innocent III. in the thirteenth 
century. 
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Now, in the Mass there is no attempt made to 
unite in prayer. The worshippers may bring 
their own devotional books and use them, but 
they have nothing to do with the prayers which 
the priest pronounces in Latin, and offers up, 
not with but for the people. This is, in fact, 
making himself the mediator between God and 
man, It is not as when a pious Christian prays 
alone for some one for whose welfare he is 
anxious. For then his prayers are not intended 
to be instead of the other’s ; and they are offered 
with some special object. But the priest offers 
up general prayers instead of the congregation ; 
if they are present, it is in fact only as spectators ; 
if they pray, it is individually each by himself 
as truly as if he were alone in his closet.t 

We have no sanction for this vicarious worship 
in the New Testament. In the Old it existed 


1 Some Romanists exult over the advantage they enjoy in finding 
the same Mass in the same tongue all over the world where their 
faith is professed, so that they are, as it were, ‘always at home.’ 
This is like the boast of the blind man that he was independent of 
candles and lamplight, and so better off than his seeing friends. 
Day and night were alike to him, but it was because both were 
alike dark; and so, as the Mass-is alike unintelligible to the 
Romish worshippers in all lands, his case can be no better than 
that of the blind man who needed no candle. 
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because the sacrificing priests who offered up 
victims and incense before God at the altars were 
types of Him who was to come, our true Priest and 
Mediator (Heb. ix.). Now that He has finished 
His work, the vicarious prayers and offerings are 
utterly unmeaning. He is in the presence of God, 
‘appearing for us,’ and we need no other. To 
appoint a man to do what the Saviour is at 
this moment doing for us all, is in fact prac ical 


to disbelieve in His work.t 


1 The doctrine of Christ’s High Priesthood and Mediatorship is 
not only ignored but often absolutely denied by Roman Catholics. 
The writer can call to mind a case in which, endeavouring to 
console an intelligent Romanist woman mourning over her loneli- 
ness and desolation, by reminding her that Christ was interceding 
for her, she repelled the idea with absolute horror, ‘ He is God ; 
He cannot pray for us,’ she said. ‘That is Protestant doctrine ; it 
is not ours.’ Other similar cases can be cited. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE FIVE ADDITIONAL SACRAMENTS. 


THE Church of Rome has added to the two 
ordinances appointed by Christ Himself (Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper) five more, which they 
regard as equally sacraments, though no one 
member of their Church can observe them 
all. These are Confirmation, Orders, Penance, 
Marriage, and Extreme Unction, or the anoint- 
ing of the dying with consecrated oil by the 
priest. It may be well to notice them in de- 
tail, because even some who have not given 
their full adhesion to the Church of Rome 
still are inclined to look on them as having 
a sacramental character. But this shows they 
have no clear idea of the nature of a sacra- 
ment. The term is generally understood by 
Christians as implying an outward sign, which 
is a type or figure a the inward grace re- 
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presented! —as water is a type of the puri- 
fying power of the Spirit, and bread and wine 
of spiritually feeding on Christ in the heart. 
The five ordinances named above have nothing 
of the true nature of sacraments in this sense. 
Confirmation and Orders are regarded by many, 
even of those who do not belong to the Church of 
Rome, as answering to the laying on of the 
apostles’ hands when consecrating others to the 
ministry, and also conferring on certain persons 
miraculous gifts, as we read in Acts viii. 19, xix. 
2-6, and which is alluded to in several of the 
Epistles. But laying on of hands was neither a 
type of consecration to the ministry nor of gifts 
bestowed. It was only the outward sign of in- 
voking a blessing, a sign which has been usual in 
almost all countries and ages. A father naturally 
lays his hand on the child’s head whom he blesses, 
and the apostles adopted the same sign. But it 
was an outward expression of feeling, not a type 
of the blessing conferred. And the power of con- 
ferring miraculous gifts seems, from the passage 
referred to in Acts viii., to have been confined to 


1 See the Book of Common Prayer, ‘an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and invisible grace.’ 
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the apostles. Philip the Evangelist made many 
converts in Samaria, but it was not till Peter 
and John came down to them that any outward 
miraculous powers were given. And we find no 
mention of the inward graces of the Spirit, 
‘faith, love, joy, peace,’ etc., being conferred by 
the laying on of hands. The apostles never 
told their converts to come to them to re- 
ceive the ‘fruits of the Spirit, but to seek them 
from God, to ‘put on the new man,’ to ‘covet 
earnestly the best. gifts’ (Eph. iv. 24; 1 Cor. 
ld. 22): 

Confirmation, in those branches of the Christian 
Church which practise it, is only a sequel to the 
baptism received in infancy, a solemn taking upon 
themselves of their baptismal vows by young 
people arrived at a suitable age, combined with 
special preparation for admission to the Lord’s 
Supper; and the laying on of hands, which gener- 
ally accompanies it, is merely the natural gesture 
of one who is supposed to be invoking a blessing. 
The same natural action is observed in almost 
all Christian Churches in consecrating candidates 
for the ministry; but in neither cases can the 
action be looked on as a type or symbol. It 
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is, therefore, a misuse of language to call it a 
‘sacrament.’ 

Penance, again, is looked on by the Church of 
Rome as an outward sign of inward penitence of 
heart, as the sackcloth garments and fasting were 
in the people of Nineveh when they ‘repented at 
the preaching of Jonah’; and as the Jews were 
commanded to ‘afflict their souls’ on an occasion 
of public humiliation. But the outward expres- 
sion of a feeling is not the same thing as a 
type or emblem of it. Laughter is the out- 
ward expression of mirth, and tears of grief; but 
we should never speak of their being types of 
mirth and grief, in the way that water is a type 
of cleansing, and bread of the nourishment of 
the soul. 

Roman Catholic teachers generally say that 
penance includes the inward sense of sorrow for 
sin, and the outward act which is the expression 
of it. But in that case, how can the priest rightly 
command the observance of an outward expression 
of what he cannot be certain his penitent is really 
feeling? The penitent may utter words and 
use gestures expressive of sorrow when his heart 
is altogether untouched. And many penances 
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commanded by the Church are such as no 
one would naturally use to express sorrow 
—such as repeating prayers mechanically in 
an unknown tongue, or undergoing some self- 
inflicted bodily pain or discomfort. These 
things are not the real natural expression of 
sorrow. 

The reply made is often that these voluntary 
penances are acceptable to God, as ‘ mortifying the 
flesh.” But in the Scriptures the only mortifying 
of the flesh we read of is brought about ‘through 
the Spirit’ (Rom. viii. 13), not by tortures and 
penances. In the 2nd chapter of Colossians, St. 
Paul expressly says that the neglecting the 
body (‘severity, R.V.) has ‘a show of wisdom,’ 
but is ‘not of any value against the indulgence of 
the flesh’ (Col. di: 23, R.V.). The ‘members’ he 
exhorts us to ‘mortify’ are our sinful feelings, as 
we see in Col. iii. 5-9 ; and the ‘keeping under,’ or 
‘buffeting’ (R.V.) the body, of which he speaks in 
1 Cor. ix. 27, is evidently, from the context, his 
earnest contending with the sinful tendencies of his 
own heart. The suffering for the gospel’s sake he 
met bravely and cheerfully, as a good soldier 
meets the toils and wounds in a campaign; but he 
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never courted suffering for suffering’s sake. Pain 
in itself has no purifying or ennobling effect on the 
mind. God may use it asa means of rousing a 
sinner to think and to turn to Him, as the hard- 
ships borne by the Prodigal Son made~-him re- 
member his father’s house; but it was only when 
he ‘came to himself’ that he said, ‘I will arise 
and go to my father.’ 

Many, indeed, who are far from holding 
Romish doctrine, forget that sorrow, even for 
sin, is no good unless it leads to change of life 
and turning to God—any more than the mere 
feeling of fear can save us from danger, unless it 
leads us to escape. To rouse one in fancied 
security to escape from peril, you must try and 
excite fear in his mind; but if the fear only 
paralyses him, as sometimes happens, he is not 
preserved or helped by the feeling. It is only 
when it leads him to fly to a place of safety that it 
is of use. And so it is not our sorrow for sin, 
but the result of ‘godly sorrow’—the forsaking 
sin, the hatred and dread of it, and the seeking 
pardon and salvation from God in Christ—which 
constitutes real and saving repentance. It was 
the forgetfulness of this which first led to penance 
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as an outward sign of sorrow, and then attached 
some kind of merit to the actual endurance of 
pain. And it is only from God’s hand that 
chastening trials can be blessed. We cannot 
safely inflict them on ourselves ; if we try to do 
so, we shall generally find we have repressed 
and crushed what did not need it, and allowed 
what did to spring up unchecked. We igno- 
rantly root up the wheat, and leave the tares to 
grow. 

The two remaining so-called sacraments may 
be more briefly dismissed. Marriage is reckoned 
one of them, because it is spoken of in Scripture 
as a type of Christ’s union with His Church; 
but in itself it is a social, and not a purely 
religious institution. It is used as a type, as 
many other things in every-day life are used in 
Scripture, and a most solemn one; but we might 
quite as reasonably call sowing a field, or planting 
a vine, or keeping sheep, or mixing leaven with 
flour, sacraments, as all these are used to typify 
Bible truths. 


1To prove that Marriage is a sacrament, the Church of Rome 
quotes Eph. v. 32, ‘This is a great mystery,’ and translates 
the Greek word in the original ‘sacrament,’ But there are 
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‘Extreme Unction’ is derived from the custom 
spoken of in Jas. v. 14. St. James speaks of 
it as of a recognised practice, and exhorts the 
‘elders of the Church’ to use it with a view 
to the cure of the sick person; it probably 
accompanied special gifts of healing, and the 
allusion to the sins committed by the sufferer 
would seem to imply that it was used chiefly, 
if not entirely, in cases where the sickness 
had been inflicted as a chastisement for. sin, 
as in the case of the Corinthians who re- 
ceived the communion unworthily (1 Cor. 
xi. 30). 

The anointing of the Romish Church, on the 
other hand, is always used where the patient is 
supposed to be dying, and never with a view to 
his ultimate recovery. Therefore it cannot be 
said to have any real Scripture sanction. It 
has no connection with the anointing used for 
prophets, priests, or kings, and we have no 
ground for believing any spiritual grace to be 
twenty-six other places in which the same word is used in the 
Greek, and it is always rendered, not only in the Protestant but in 
the Romish versions, ‘mystery,’ or ‘mysteries.’ There is no 


ground for taking the word to mean ‘a sacrament,’ or anything 
connected with it, . 
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conferred by any such ceremony. Therefore it 
cannot be rightly termed a sacrament. And to 
add other symbolic institutions to the two our 
Lord Himself appointed is, to say the least, an 
act of great presumption. 


CHAP LICKicx. 
JUSTIFICATION AND WORKS OF MERIT. 


WITH regard to the great doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, so plainly set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, the Romish Church has not only overlaid 
and altered that teaching, but actually contra- 
dicted it in the most distinct language. The; 
teaching of the apostles is, that Christ Himself 
having taken the sinners place, and suffered 
‘for the sins of the world,’ it is by living faith 
in Him, by which the merits of His death are 
received and appropriated, that the sinner can 
receive pardon and justification (that is, the being 
accounted righteous in God’s sight); and through 
that faith only. (See Acts: xmi; 35, 30>" Kom: 
ill. 24x iVe'S,.V. 1, 25 Gal the 10> Hohe ne seoe 
and many other passages.) 

But what does the Council of Trent say on 
this point? Here is one passage—not the only 


one—taken from Canon g: ‘ Whosoever shall 
98 
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affirm that the ungodly is justified by faith only, 
so that it is to be understood that nothing else 
is required to co-operate therewith in order to 
obtain justification, and that it is on no account 
necessary that he should prepare and dispose 
himself by the effort of his own will, let him 
be accursed’ (Council .of Trent, Canon 9, 
Session 6). 

Now, if we reflect for a moment, we shall soon 
see how utterly contrary this view of justification 
is to reason and Scripture alike. It is contrary 
to reason, because if a sinner’s own preparation 
of himself, by the effort of his own independent 
will, could gain pardon and justify him in God’s 
sight, he would clearly be his own saviour and 
justifier. The very words ‘pardon,’ ‘forgive- 
ness, ‘grace, and all their equivalents in all 
languages, imply originally a ‘free gift.’ If the 
sinners personal efforts could obtain pardon, or 
even help in obtaining it, so far as they were 
available, the pardon would not be a free 
sift, but a purchase. And again, how could 
the most irreproachable future life blot out 
or atone for the past sins? We do not pay 
off an old debt by resolving never to incur debt 


again. 
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Then, if we turn from reason to Scripture, 
this speaks in no uncertain words. We read 
that the debt has been paid, that He who was 
the sin-bearer, though perfectly free from sin— 
who was both God and man—blotted out the 
handwriting of ordinance that was against us, 
and took it out of the way, nailing it to His 
cross (Col. ii 14), undergoing for us that 
punishment which would have been utter 
destruction to us if we had borne it, but 
which He endured and triumphed over, and 
whose perfect sacrifice was a full and complete 
satisfaction for our sins. To suppose our efforts 
can contribute to such a sacrifice, is as if the 
man who owed his lord ten thousand talents 
had brought him a penny to help pay his 
debt. 

It is true that only the repentant sinner 
receives the blessing, for that is the necessary 
condition of mind to enable the receiver to accept 
the free offer and believe truly ; but any repent- 
ance, the very desire to serve God, must be His 
power touching the heart: ‘No man can come 
to Me except the Father which hath sent Me 
draw him, are the very words of Christ Himself 
(John vi. 44; and again, verse 65 of the same 
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chapter), and in almost every page of the Acts 
and Epistles we have the clearest and fullest 
declarations that the justification of the sinner is 
through the medium of faith alone. ‘Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Rom. v. 1). (See also 
Gal. ii. 16; Acts xiii. 39; Eph. ii. 8; and. many 
similar verses to the same effect.) 

The Church of Rome, to support her own view, 
quotes the well-known passage in Jas. ij. 14: 
‘What doth it profit, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? can faith save him?’ 
If, however, we read the passage carefully with 
the context, we shall see, that so far from leading 
us a step nearer the Romish doctrine, it is 
in fact in strict conformity with the words of 
St. Paul already referred to. What one apostle 
denominates ‘faith,’ the other inspired writer 
calls ‘works. The one dwells on the cause, 
the other on the effect. It is as if one said, 
‘A good tree is one of a good stock, planted 
in the right soil;’ the other, “A good tree is 
one which bears good fruits. No one would 
say, ‘These two definitions contradict each 
other,” much less, ‘The good fruits help to 
make the tree good.’ No; we should say, The 
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fruits are the evidences to our eyes that the 
true zs good. 

The fruit of a living faith must be works; the 
faith St. James! describes as one which cannot 
save, is a mere dead, unpractical acquiescence in 
certain doctrines, and thus, in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, not really faith at all; as we should say, 
an undutiful son, or an unkind husband and 
father, could not, however loud his professions, 
really love his parents, wife, or children. The 
saving faith in the New Testament is ‘faith 
working by love. But the Church of Rome 
generally teaches her followers to understand by 
‘faith’ much what it means in the passage of 
St. James referred to—a mere assent to doctrine 
apart from any effect on the heart or life. Hence 
discussion between persons so taught and well- 
trained Bible students is apt to mislead, unless 
these last can learn how to explain the differ- 
ance of views, otherwise, the more fully they 
appear to agree, the more complete is really 
their difference, for they do not even per- 
ceive how entirely they are misunderstanding 
each other. 


But, not content with making justification a 


1 ¢ This faith,’ as it is rightly given in the Revised Version. 
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joint work of God and the pardoned sinner co- 
operating together, the Romish Church goes on 
to teach that good works may be done over 
and above what God requires of us, and that 
these works of merit, or ‘supererogation,’ as they 
are called, are laid up as a store to benefit 
others less rich in good deeds. It is evident that 
those who teach this doctrine do not understand 
the very meaning of ‘merit. By it we under- 
stand generally, something done not absolutely 
required of the persons in question. If the action 
or work done was one the omission of which 
would have been punished, it cannot be correctly 
termed ‘meritorious. The idea conveyed by 
the word is of something extra—as if a school- 
boy does some special work to gain.a prize, 
or a soldier performs some act of valour out of 
his common course of duty, and thus gains a 
medal or other honours. 

But in the case of a Christian, nothing 
can be done by him over and above what is 
required ; for He who has ransomed and saved 
him has a right to all he can do. His whole 
life and all his powers belong rightfully to the 
Lord, who bought him at the price of His own 
blood. ‘Ye are not your own, ye are bought 
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with a price,’ the Apostle Paul says, ‘therefore 
glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which 
are» God’s’ (1 Cok, vi; £9, 20). 

The very example Christ Himself sets forth 
(in Luke xvii. 7-9) is that of a servant who, 
when he had been working for his master, would 
not deserve thanks. And we must remember 
that, in Bible language, ‘servants, unless dis- 
tinguished as ‘hired servants,’ or ‘ hirelings,’ 
meant always slaves—those whose persons and 
time were wholly and absolutely the property 
of their master, and who therefore could not 
merit his favour by any work they did. So we, 
when we have done all, are to say, ‘We are un- 
profitable servants; we have done that which 
was our duty to do,’ 

This is enough to show that the doctrine of 
works of merit is utterly contrary to Scripture. 
And, like all false doctrines, it works ill in 
practice. Those who are most strongly imbued 
with it are not those who abound most in such 
works. The doctrine, where thoroughly em- 
braced (which it is not always, even by those 
who in theory assent to it, for God’s grace will 
often keep a simple and honest heart from 
following out the natural results of his creed), 
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has not in its outcoming the effect of stimu- 
lating to more exertion, in most cases ; but rather 
that of making the generality careless and in- 
dolent, and lowering their standard. They are 
apt, in fact, to have two standards—one for those 
who ‘go in’ for special good works, as a student 
might try for honours at college; and another 
for the common run, who do not aspire after 
a high ideal. And this is sure, sooner or later, 
to lower the whole tone of morality. 

And as it is easier to try to please God, or 
fancy we are pleasing Him, by outward ceremonies, 
by austerities and bodily self-mortification, than 
by cultivating the true Christian graces, it follows 
that the ‘works of merit, to which so much 
value is attached, often chiefly consist in pil- 
grimages, prayers recited mechanically, and 
other purely outward observances; or in the 
infliction of bodily pain, or inconvenience, as if 
such things were in themselves acceptable in 
God’s sight. 

All these tendencies spring naturally out of 
the doctrine of human merit; and the only real 
safeguard is to go back to the old gospel watch- 
word—to come first to Christ for pardon and 
salvation, and then to give ourselves as free-will 
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offerings to His service, not that we may be 


saved, but because we are saved. 


‘« What should I do,” was once my cry, 
‘‘That I may worthier grow?” 
‘What shall I render to the Lord?” 


Is all my question now.’ 


CHAPTER: XI. 
VENIAL AND MORTAL SINS, AND PURGATORY. 


CONNECTED with the doctrine of ‘Works of 
Merit, which we were considering in the last 
chapter, is the one which divides sins into two 
classes, venial and mortal. Those who die in 
mortal sin, it is declared, cannot be saved; 
but those who die in venial sins expiate them 
by suffering a longer or shorter time in Purgatory 
—that is, a place of chastisement after death 
for those whose souls will be finally saved. 
The words of the Catechism .of the Council 
of Trent are: ‘There is besides ...a purga- 
torial fire, in which the souls of the pious, 
having been tortured for a limited time, are 
expiated, in order that an entrance into the 
eternal country may be opened to them, which 
nothing defiled can enter.’ 

The self-contradiction of this can easily be 


seen. For if ‘venial sins’ mean pardonable 
107 
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ones, it would imply that mortal sins could 
not be pardoned, even on the sinner’s repent- 
ance, which none of these teachers attempt to 
affirm. And if these ‘mortal sins’ are pardoned 
when repented of, it must be through the 
merits of Christ Himself alone. If, then, His 
merits are great enough to pardon the heavier 
sins, why not the lesser ones? unless we sup- 
pose that the venial sins are cleansed without 
repentance, which would be in direct opposi- 
tion to the repeated declarations in God’s 
Word. The Apostle John does not say, ‘If 
we confess mortal sins,’ but ‘sins’ of any kind, 
‘He is faithful and just to forgive us’ (1 John 
i, 9). “And when ‘our “Lord declares “xcept 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish’ (Luke 
xiii. 3, 5), He makes no distinction between 
the kind of sins to be repented of. Indeed, 
the distinction between venial and mortal sins 
is not to be found in any part of Scripture.? 


1Jt is curious that most Romanists, when asked, class false- 
hood among the venial sins; whereas the solemn words in 
Rey. xxi. 8, 27, and xxii, 15, most distinctly mention it among 
those which, if unrepented ‘of, must be punished with final 
condemnation. And certainly a tendency towards carelessness 
about truth has been noticed in those brought up in such tenets— 
the natural fruit of this teaching. 
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And to suppose that great sins can be atoned 
for by Christ’s death, and little ones only by 
the sinner’s own personal suffering, is much 
like what it would be to imagine that a rich 
man who undertook to pay the debts of his 
poor friend, could cancel the pounds but not 
the pence! 

The Romish teachers, however, do cite some 
passages in Scripture which, they consider, 
support this strange doctrine of purgatory. 
The principal are as follows: first, Matt. xii. 
32, where our Lord says, speaking against 
the Holy Ghost should not be forgiven either 
‘in this world or the world to come.’ Whence 
they conclude that some sins may be pardoned 
in another world. But the parallel passage in 
St. Mark’s Gospel (ili. 29) declares that the 
sin alluded to should not be pardoned at all, 
which plainly shows that the words in St. 
Matthew are equivalent to the same _ thing. 
Secondly, the parable of the unmerciful servant 
(Matt. xviii. 34), who was to be ‘tormented’ 
till he paid his due. But if this were to be 
taken as a literal fact, instead of what it 
plainly is, a parable, and referring to the next 
world, it would prove too much; for, as the 
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lord of the servant, after having forgiven the 
debt wholly, now left it to be defrayed by the 
unforgiving servant, it would imply that the 
whole atonement for his guilt must rest with 
him alone, and might possibly be ultimately 
made. The fact is, that the description is 
manifestly given to make the whole complete 
as a parable. The truth to be learned from 
it is, as generally happens with parables, a 
single point only, viz. that mercy will not 
be shown to one who is unmerciful to others. 
And no other lesson can fairly be drawn from 
the parable. Thirdly, the advocates of purgatory 
quote the words in 1 Pet. iii. 19, of Christ 
_ preaching ‘to the spirits in prison. This is 
taken to mean souls in purgatory. But this 
is a passage which is confessedly difficult, and 
understood in a very different way by different 
theologians, even of the Church of Rome. 
Therefore nothing can be argued from this. 
These are the principal passages cited in 
defence of the doctrine, with the exception of 
one more very doubtful one, which, being from 
the Apocrypha, would prove nothing, even if 
otherwise valid, to those who know that the 
apocryphal books are not included in the 
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ancient canon of Old Testament Scripture, and 
have, therefore, no scriptural. authority. 

But the contradictions involved in the whole. 
theory—even apart from this—are endless. We 
are told that the pains and sufferings of purgatory 
are required to purify from venial sin. If so, 
why have masses said to shorten the time, 
and bring the soul out before the needful 
purification has been accomplished? Would 
this be any real benefit, even could it be 
done? We should naturally have concluded 
that the length or shortness of the time of 
probation depended on the purity and holiness 
of the deceased’s past life; but practically it 
seems to rest on the wealth he or his friends 
may have possessed, for it is only those who 
can pay for a number of masses who can 
hope to shorten the time of probation to any 
considerable extent. 

Again, one who had had an ancestor known 
to be of the most spotless character and un- 
doubted piety, who had been dead for several 
centuries, would find that masses for his soul 
would never be considered superfluous, if payment 
were offered. The time in which the deceased 
may remain in this place of expiation is quite 
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indefinite, no matter how irreproachable — his 
character. Not only can no direct sanction be 
found to such a doctrine in Scripture, but at 
every turn we find passages which tell directly 
against it. If ‘the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin’ (1 John i. 7); if those 
who believe ‘are justified from all things’ (Acts 
xiii. 39), how much sin remains to be expiated 
in purgatory? 

Some reply, that as Scripture declares that 
even the righteous need chastening, that the 
trials of life work ‘the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness to them that are exercised thereby’ 
(Heb: -xit. 11), we are warranted in concluding 
that sufferings are beneficial and needed to 
purify from sin; and if in this world, why 
not in the next? 

This objection is made on the supposition 
that there is no difference between correction 
and penal suffering. A child who is punished 
by his parents or teachers for a fault is not 
paying the penalty for it, in the way a criminal 
does when he incurs the punishment of the 
law. The parent or teacher corrects the child, 
with a view of curing him of his fault; while 
the criminal is punished, not for the sake of 
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reforming him (though a wise and judicious 
government will endeavour also to effect that), 
but, as the chief object, to deter others, and 
maintain the principle that crime must incur 
a penalty. 

Now, no suffering undergone by a sinner 
can possibly expiate his sin in God’s sight; 
but a provision for expiation or atonement of 
all sin has been made in the suffering of 
God’s own well-beloved Son (Isa. liii. 6; 
foun f 20; Acts xili, 365 Kom, iv. 25,.v. 63 
Satin, 13; Col 1-20; 1 Tim-i.a15; Titus it 
14, efe etc.),~ If more expiation had been 
needed, Christ’s death would not have accom- 
plished the work of redemption. But His 
own words, ‘It is finished, plainly meant that 
this work was fully and completely done. And 
we are again and again assured that His death 
was a sufficient satisfaction for the sin of the 
whole world. Therefore we can have no need 
of any expiatory suffering, either in this world 
or the next. 

That God does ‘rebuke and chasten’ His 
children in this world, with a view to their 
correction, is most true; but these sufferings 


only do their work of discipline when the 
8 
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heart is ‘exercised thereby, by the Holy Spirit’s 
power in the soul. Pain in itself is not purify- 
ing, as we may see in innumerable cases every 
day; unless sanctified by the hand of God, 
it hardens our souls, instead of softening. Only 
His grace can convert trials into wholesome 
discipline; and it is only in this life we hear 
of His doing this. 

The doctrine of purgatory has led to another 
nearly connected with it, namely, the power 
of the Church to confer indulgences ;! that is, 
a releasing from such temporal punishment as 
remains due to those whose sins have been 
already absolved after penance and confession. 
And by ‘temporal punishment’ purgatory is 
evidently meant, or at least included, for we 
hear of indulgences whose effect is to last for 
many centuries. These are gained, the Church 
of Rome teaches, by the superabundant merits 
of Christ and His saints; that is, the extra 
good works of holy men before alluded to, 
and applied by the Church by this means to 
the souls who enjoy their benefit. 


1 The Council of Trent condemns with anathema those who 


assert that they are useless, or deny that the power of granting 
them is in the Church, 
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We have already seen how utterly contrary 
this is to the Scriptures. And these indulg- 
ences are gained entirely by outward observ- 
ance — kissing a relic or image, repeating 
certain prayers, or going to visit some church 
or station supposed to be peculiarly holy. It 
has been calculated that in one day a person 
so disposed might in this way procure in- 
dulgences enough to last him for several 
centuries. 

It need hardly be observed how self-contra- 
dictory as well as absurd this doctrine is, for 
if suffering is needed to expiate sin, how can 
the need be dispensed with by any amount 
of prayers or ceremonies? All readers of 
history will remember how the sale of indulg- 
ences opened the eyes of many at the time 
of the Reformation. But the purchase of 
exemptions for penances and fasts, etc., goes 
on to this day, and practically makes the 
religion of the Church of Rome much easier 
to the rich than to the poor. And this in 
the face of our Lord’s own declaration, ‘to 
the poor the gospel is preached.’ 

But, indeed, were these doctrines of human 
merit and purgatory to be found in Scripture, 
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its teaching could not rightly be called the 
proclaiming of good tidings. It would be 
a message of terror, and not of love, to the 
majority of mankind. The only rest for the 
troubled soul is the knowledge that Christ’s 
sufferings are all-sufficient. And this assurance 
gives the power to the faithful Christian to 
endure bravely and patiently whatever God 
sees it is good for him to bear, in the certain 
reliance that the ‘light affliction which is but 
for a moment’ worketh—through the power of 
Him who was afflicted for us—‘ a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory’ (2 Cor. iv. 17). 


CHAPTER XII. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


WE have now gone through the main points of 
difference between the Church of Rome (in most 
of which the unreformed Churches of the East 
and the Greek Church more or less concur) 
and the Reformed or Protestant Churches. We 
have not attempted to enter into minute details, 
but merely sketched an outline which readers 
who desire further information can fill up for 
themselves. But this sketch, slight as it is, is 
enough to show how far that Church has deviated 
from the Scripture standard. 

All these additions to, and alterations of, the 
pure teaching of our Lord and His apostles 
may be summed up under three general heads: 
first, the inclination in our fallen nature to seek 
as many mediators as possible between us and 
God, because we dread going straight into His 
presence; secondly, the, desire of saving our- 
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selves the trouble of religious duties by getting 
others to do them for us; and thirdly, the in- 
clination to try and serve God by outward 
ordinances instead of the religion of the heart. 

The first tendency —the desire for inferior 
mediators between us and God — has led in 
earlier times to the worship of many inferior 
deities. The heathen religions were all framed 
on it, and the Israelites of old were led by 
it to ‘serve Baal, Moloch; etc. ~The lLevitical 
priesthood was instituted to help man’s weakness 
on this point,and also as a type of that one 
great Mediator whom God was about to send 
on earth just to meet that want. When He 
came, no human priest could ever. again be 
needed. But men could not be satisfied with 
this one all-sufficient Intercessor, and they sub- 
stituted for Him other inferior mediators — the 
priesthood on earth, and the saints and the 
Virgin in heaven. Consequently, the prayers of 
ignorant Romanists are principally offered to 
these inferior deities. 

The second tendency, ‘the love of what is 
called vicarious religion—getting others to carry 
on our religious observances in our stead—can 
be traced in many who have never dreamed of 
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joining the Church of Rome; and it is so much 
a part of our nature to love to hand over the 
care of our own consciences to another, that 
those who are most ready to think themselves 
safe from the danger need the most to be on 
their guard, lest they should make the pastor 
or friend, or even the favourite author they 
most look up to, the keeper of their consciences, 
and try to shift their responsibility on these 
spiritual directors. 

The third tendency —the trust in outward 
ordinances—is also one we may find very often 
among firm and even zealous Protestants, for it 
is a part of our nature. If we allow ourselves 
to think that attendance on the most spiritual 
and pure teaching of the Word of God can 
take the place of earnest striving to live up to 
zt—if we gauge our own piety, or that of our 
neighbours, by the frequenting of Bible readings 
or prayer meetings, or belonging to religious 
societies, or the like, we are trusting in out- 
ward ordinances quite as much as if we 
relied on the number of ‘paternosters’ we 


1 And this cannot but affect the sora/ as well as spiritual state. 
Those who depend on their spiritual directors for morals always 
end by lowering their standard, 
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repeated, or the pilgrimages and ceremonies we 
attended. 

It is only when representing heart-devotion 
and faith that the purest ordinances are of 
value. But we are often tempted to do as was 
done in the French Revolution, when the paper 
money or assignats were used as if they had 
some intrinsic value in themselves, apart from 
what they represented. The value of these 
things is only as ‘means to an end,—the great 
end and aim of ‘drawing nigh unto God’ in 
His appointed way through His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

In the Romish Church, however, these ten- 
dencies—which are found everywhere, because 
they are a part of human nature —are, as it 
were, crystallised and fixed, having become dis- 
tinctly embodied in a regular system; and this 
distinguishes the Church of Rome from all 
other nominally Christian communities. No 
other has so clearly and expressly set forth all 
these evil tendencies, and absolutely inculcated 
them as part of her creed. 

But, many will answer, with all these evils, 
there have been undoubtedly eminently holy 
and excellent men and women who have lived 
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and died in the Romish Church; and can any 
but a good tree bring forth the good fruits? 
The reply is, These are not the fruits of the 
Romish Church; they are the fruits of that 
original Christianity which she has nearly crushed, 
but which here and there shows itself in spite 
of her. A parasite creeper may climb over a 
noble tree, and so completely cover it as nearly 
to stifle it, but a shoot may still appear in some 
places which has retained life. Romanism has 
been this parasite to the pure religion of the 
New Testament. It has so overlaid it that in 
many places the original plant can hardly be 
discerned; but there are those who, as before 
said, are zz Rome, though not of her; probably 
many more than we have any idea of. One who 
really and honestly seeks the Lord will always 
be enabled to find Him; and there are souls 
who can be kept alive on crumbs of the living 
bread; good words found in the midst of much 
that is worthless, in books of devotion, on the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, if they have learned 
to understand its language; on even fragments 
of New Testament teaching, under the most 
unfavourable surroundings. 

Tt may even sometimes happen that an earnest 
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Christian, who is determined to find nourishment 
for his soul, will be the better, not for the 
nourishment being scanty, but for having 
been forced to labour for it. For it is God’s 
ordering, that it is the food we work for which 
does us most good. But the truths such men 
and women hold — and which some of them 
have even taught — are truths which others 
have been punished by the Church of Rome 
for daring to teach. In the medizval times, 
and even since, the simplest New Testament 
teaching was again and again silenced with 
dungeons and fire. 

And even among the noblest Christians in the 
Church of Rome there are few who do not 
suffer some loss from the want of free access 
to Bible reading and teaching. All who have 
read even some of the memoirs of pious 
Romanists of the best class, will remember how 
painfully they have often been hampered by 
doubts of their acceptance, and fears they had 
not done enough themselves to meet the mercy 
of God. They fear they have not repented 
enough of their sins to reach the point of sorrow 
at which God’s pardoning love would reach 
them, forgetting that the father of the Prodigal 
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met him half way, and the loving embrace was 
before there had been time for the penitent even 
to make his sorrowful confession. A dying 
girl’s timid prayer is, ‘I dare not say, Lord, 
she whom Thou lovest is sick, but I can say, 
she who loves Thee.’ Poor child! she had been 
so trained as to bring her to believe she could 
actually love Him better than He loved her! 
And this teaching, which thus makes ‘the 
righteous sad,’ whom the God of love declares, 
with that sternness which is the product of the 
strongest love, He has ‘zot made sad,’! ‘streng- 
thens the hands of the wicked, as all who have 
lived in Romanist countries know. While the 
poor trembling anxious soul is fearing lest God’s 
favour should be out of reach, the brigand and 
the assassin will coolly make offerings to a 
shrine to atone for the grossest crimes! If we 
look at the moral tone and the practice in the 
countries where Romanism is quite unchecked, 
as in Italy and Spain—if we remember that all 
the worst excesses of the French Revolution 
were committed by those brought up in the 
strictest Romanism—if we remember the black 
records of the Middle Ages, when Rome had 


1 Ezek, xiii, 22. 
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her own way absolutely undisputed, except here 
and there by a voice that was silenced at once 
by fire and sword—we shall be able to judge 
what the real fruits of the system are. Those 
who speak as most writers of the present day 
speak of her, do not know her; they judge by 
those who have been largely influenced by 
Protestant teaching, and who, even if they have 
departed from it, cannot be fairly judged as 
specimens of Rome’s work. 

And many ardent Romanists, too, in our days, 
are wise enough to take a good deal of evan- 
gelical teaching to pave the way for the recep- 
tion of their own peculiar doctrines. They first 
give their hearers the gospel, and then tell them 
they have higher doctrine to follow for those 
who will come beyond the outer porch of the 
temple. Some own this frankly; and many 
more act on it. They use the old altar of sacri- 
fice, as Ahaz did, ‘to inquire by, and keep 
the new pattern from Damascus for the inner 
sanctuary. Both with Romish and semi-Romish 
teachers this may often be seen at the present 
day. 

All this is not to teach us to fall back on the 
bad practice of railing at those who differ from 
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us. It was too often done in earlier times; and 
it will never help us to be steadfast in the truth 
to triumph over our neighbour’s failures. But 
it should put us on our guard against the 
attractions which are offered us at every turning 
to draw us to Romish or semi-Romish teaching ; 
for much that we meet with outside the Church 
of Rome is practically the same. 

It should also make us watchful, as before 
observed, against those tendencies which are a 
part of our weak and sinful nature, and which 
may lead even the most zealous Protestants into 
the same kzud of faults, if not on their guard. 
If they allow the reading of God’s Word, or the 
attendance on the most spiritually - conducted 
services and meetings, or the like, to become a 
mere form, or something of value in itself apart 
from the real communion of the soul with God, 
the purest and simplest outward worship will 
be to them like the pilgrimages and masses of 
the Romanist. 

There is such a thing as becoming too much 
accustomed to abundant religious teaching, and 
receiving it all in a kind of superficial, careless 
way, like children wasting an ample meal from 
mere wantonness, <A tree fed by water too 
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near the surface will not strike its roots deep, 
and the first tempest may overthrow it. And 
there is such a thing, also, as becoming what 
a good man once called ‘gospel - hardened, 
taking all the precious promises as a sort of 
matter of course, and going on our way without 
laying them to heart. If we fall into this 
snare, the blessed message will be to us ‘the 
savour of death, and not life. It would be 
better never to have heard the word than to 
hear it and so misuse it. No gospel teaching 
will profit us unless it is ‘mixed with faith’ in 
those who hear. 

With regard to the pretensions and claims 
of the Church of Rome, enough has been said 
to show that when brought face to face with 
plain words of Scripture they cannot stand their 
ground. The teachers showed their own distrust 
of the test by telling their hearers they must 
not study the Bible unless they are prepared 
to put the ‘Church meaning’ in its words; 
whereas all the teachers whose faith rests on 
the Scriptures alone will be ready to call on 
all to ‘search and see if these things are so.’ 

Which are most likely to teach according to 
the revealed Word of God: those who open it 
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and invite you to test their teaching by it, or 
those who would keep it hidden from you? 
‘To the law and to the testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them.’ 


1 Isa. viii. 20, One thing which paves the way for the spread of 
Romish errors, and errors of all kinds, is the careless, slovenly way 
in which many study their Bibles. Too many are contented with 
taking a few favourite passages; and sometimes whole books of 
those Scriptures to which the Lord and His apostles were always 
referring, are wholly unread. And then a text is vaguely quoted, 
often incorrectly, and the place it comes from quite forgotten, ‘It 
is somewhere in the Psalms, or Isaiah,’ or ‘out of one of the 
Gospels, I forget which.” This is not the way in which a good 
scholar knows the classics, or a mathematician the problems of 
Euclid, or an astronomer the chart of the heavens. We ought to 


know our Bibles as they know the subjects they study, thoroughly 
and fully. 
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